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Warner & Swase 
Lathe No. 17, manufa 
years ago and now 
seum— where ma 


of venerable acs 


Unless your turning departme 
has been re-equipped within t! 
last few years you probably a: 
wasting more money than ney 
equipment would cost. 


Turret lathes, for instance. O; 
one typical operation, a turret lathe 
made a very few years ago turn: 
out two units an hour. A modern 
Warner & Swasey Turret Lathe turns 
out the same job at eight an hour 
and does the work more accurately 
(less scrap loss), more easily (work 
men are more contented), and sc 
perfectly that former finishing 
operations are no longer required 


New turret lathes usually pay 
for themselves in 1 to 3 years de 
pending on the work. A study of 
your production will tell you how 
quickly a new Warner & Swasey 
will pay for itself in your plant 


There is a Warner & Swasey 
field engineer near you. Write us 
and we will have him call. There 
is no obligation but there may be a 
profitable saving to you as a result! 









WARNER 
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SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 
Cleveland ©, 












YOU CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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Behind the Industries up in front... 


YORK ENGINEERED REFRIGERATION 


A few of the many companies 
who have bought York 


Refrigeration in the past year 





for smoother sundaes... 


or easier mondays! 


From processing, hardening and storing ice cream... to the conversion of 
soapy paste into dry soap powder.. . York engineered refrigeration fills the 
daily needs of industries everywhere. The wide-spread dependence on York 
is easily explained. 54 years of experience ...endless hours of research 

precision equipment and York-trained man-power stand behind every 
York installation, assuring maximum efficiency at minimum cost. What- 
ever your requirements, complex or simple . . . on whatever continent 
your needs may be felt . . . you can call on York with confidence and profit. 

York lce Machinery Corporation, York, Pa. Headquarters Branches and 


Distributors everywhere . . . with engineering service throughout the world. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
ARMOUR 

A. & P. TEA CO. 
BALTIMORE & OHIO R. R. 
BORDEN 

CALCO CHEMICAL 
CANADA DRY 

CUDAHY PACKING 

DU PONT 

EASTMAN KODAK 
FIRESTONE 

FIRST NATIONAL STORES 
FORD MOTOR 

GENERAL BAKING 
GENERAL FOODS 
GENERAL MOTORS 
GOODRICH 

GULF OIL 

HUMBLE OIL 

HERSHEY CHOCOLATE 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
PABST BREWING 
PACIFIC FRUIT EXPRESS 
PENNSYLVANIA R. R. 
RUPPERT'S BREWING 
SHEFFIELD FARMS 
SOCONY VACUUM 
SWIFT & CO. 
TENNESSEE EASTMAN CORP. 
TEXAS COMPANY 
UNITED FRUIT 

WALDORF -ASTORIA 


refrigeration 
air conditioning 





























Complete Banking Service 


, ee 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
FIFTH AVE. AT 44TH ST. 57TH STREET AT MADISON AVE. 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





A TOWER OF STRENGTH 


$$ —__—____——_ 
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LONDON: 26 OLD BROAD ST. 
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Left to right, the movie ma 
this week’s Business Week 

H. M. Warner, president « it 
Bros; Nicholas Schenk. pre 
Loew's: “Czar” Will Hay 

of the Motion Picture Prod 
Distributors of America; G 
Schaeffer, president of Radio-Kvith« 
pheum; J. H. Hazen, execut 
president of Warner Bros. At 

sits Secretary of Commerce H. Hl 
kins, playing host at this strict 
ness gathering. The meetin 
movie producers and the Se: 
Commerce is regarded as a t 

in the development of the 

trust policy. Assistant Attorney ( 
Thurman Arnold thinks it might | 
good idea to have business 

have been tapped by the D: 

of Justice for alleged violati 
anti-trust laws talk it over 
Department of Commerce 
government agencies, and find a 

of their troubles which suits 
partment of Justice as the bi 


| consent decree. Exhibitors hi 


invited to consult with the ¢ 
Department next week. The 
page 14. 


Supreme Court 

Last week the U. S. Supreme 
called it a season. In the t 
finished the court turned out a 


of decisions that vastly ext 
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we of Congress to regulate busi 
nd raise taxes. What those de 





they mean to busi 


business can 


were, what 





and what expect 
from now on is all in 


Court’s Big 


the court 
story, “Supreme 


page 17. 





Hotels 


Hore. BUSINESS thus far in 1939 hasn't 





ven anything to put cots in the halls 
out, but after June 15, 
school, and pop 
hotel 
xspects a boom that will bulge out its 
New York. 
spots looking 


story on 


when the 
biddies get out of 
sts his vacation, the industry 
alls San Francisco and 
e fair towns, are the 
for the best business, but the 
age 18 digs up the 


st of the country too. 





Fairs 





fae New York Wortup's Fai runs 
to labor union trouble, and a group 
foreign exhibitors, “fed up” with 


the situation, threaten to quit the fair 
fter its first 


etter treatment. The 


they don’t get 
New York fair 


ay have to follow the example of the 


vear if 









San Francisco fair in the end—by ap 
nting a committee to represent ex 
jitors and the fair management. and 


sting on a system of channeling 


ibor complaints through a trades union 


incil committee—page 40 





Weather Reporter 


MONTHS Dr 





Krick, 
meteorology at 
of Technology ; 


monthly 


For SIX Irving P 






professor of 
Institute 
series of 


issociate 
the California 


is been 






issuing a 
mail 






nd twice-weekly bulletins, sup 





reports, giv 
Krick not 


area 


lemented with direct wire 
ng weather predictions. Dr 
nly makes predictions for each 
week in 


advance, but he indicates 







trends a month ahead and interprets 
ther effects on agriculture, industry, 
nd markets. Business is taking more 
nd more interest in the service—espe- 
ally since Dr. Krick announced that 

predictions were averaging from 
0% to 95% correct. How the doctor 





l 


orks it, and what he’s got 





page 36 






Television 





against com- 
that the 
improved without 


THE LOUDEST ARGUMENT 





nercial television has been 
ervice could not be 
making radical changes in transmission 


Last week, RCA 


Laboratories announced a 


standards. however, 
Research 
new television camera tube which will 
eliminate the white 


around the 





flares which now 





appear edges of all tele- 





vision pictures. Known as the orthicono- 





scope, it’s still a research project and 





vet being released for commercial 
ise. When it is, it’s going to 
mean a big improvement in television 


reproduction—and 





however, 






without necessitat- 






ing any changes in the present receiv- 
ers either. The 





story—page 37. 





hotel news in the 



















@ It has been said that “‘the bearings are the 
life of the machine.”’ And aptly said, too. 
For the productive life of most machinery 
depends on the bearings used in it. 


In a tool room lathe, for instance, New 
Departure ball bearings went to work back 
in 1928. Since then... working two and 
even three shifts a day, at high speeds with 
carboloy tools... they have done 20 normal 
years of work. And...the lathe is good 
for more years of work because the New 
Departure ball bearings have stood up in 
service— have prolonged its life! 


For interesting brochure, BW2,‘‘Bearings 
—the Life of Your Machine,” write to 
New Departure, Division General Motors 
Sales Corporation, Bristol, Conn. 























ONE OF THE 


FUNDAMENTAL REASONS 
FOR USING ANTI-FRICTION 


BEARINGS 








20 Years Work 
in 10 Years Time 


Naess € 


These are the New Departure 
ball bearings that did in 10 
years, work that would nor 





mally require over twenty. Be 
sure your new machinery is 
equipped with New Departur« 
' 


ball bearings— for longer life 





NEW DEPARTURE 














NEW DEPARTURE... 


PIONEERS FOR FIFTY YEARS 
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NEW BUSINESS 





She Stuff 


Tae Textite Covor Carp Assn., N. Y., 
has announced nine new hosiery shades 
for fall: holiday, sunlit, sunsan, facile, 
roselite, wineglo, tropic earth, exciting, 
and Hawaii . . . Denver Dry Goods Co., 
Denver, has a Bride’s Shop that not only 
sells merchandise but also gives the bride 
and her mother information about the 
wedding ceremony and reception, the 
proper attire for bridegroom and all 
others, the purchase of a trousseau, and 
the bride’s budget. 


What’s New? 


Now CLARINETS are being made of plas- 
tics; Pedler Co., Elkhart, Ind., is manu- 
facturing (on special order) clarinets 
made entirely of Lucite, except for keys 
and mouthpiece-holder of gold-plated 
metal . . . Lucite is du Pont’s “crystal 
clear plastic”; some musicians say the 





plastic clarinet has a different but better 
tone than a metal or wood clarinet .. . 
Steber Mfg. Co., 126 N. Union Ave., 


| Chicago, makes Utilite No. 100, a port- 





able floodlight for use in garages, gardens, 
yards, and other places not permanently 
lighted; it has a spring clamp that per- 
mits easy hand-mounting on any con- 
venient object not more than 2 inches 
thick; and a ball-and-socket attachment 
enables you to adjust the reflector in 
any direction. 


Our Times 


Mention1nG Lamont, Corliss & Co. re- 
cently, we said it was “named after two 
people—the chairman of its board, 
Thomas W. Lamont the banker, and his 
wife, the former Florence Corliss” .. . 
It was named after two people, all right; 
but, as its president, Robert H. Cory, 
reminds us, the two were Mr. Lamont 
and the late Charles A. Corliss, who was 
its president nearly 30 years; he was Mr. 
Lamont’s brother-in-law . . . The Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York, is increasing 
its air-conditioning equipment to include 
all rooms from the main to the fourth 
floor, and 400 guest rooms, thus finishing 
what is said to be “the largest hotel 
installation of air conditioning in exist- 
ence” .. . And Statler’s Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, a mile away, has installed 100 
portable, self-contained Frigidaire room- 
conditioners in guest rooms. 


Busy Reader 

“Crane Researcn Laporatories” is the 
title of a handsomely illustrated, spiral- 
bound, 48-page booklet issued by Crane 
Co., Chicago, manufacturer of valves 
and fittings, etc., and dealing with the 
multifarious research’ work of the com- 
pany ... Bradley Washfountain Co., 
Milwaukee, will send free a booklet con- 


taining 10 representative washro. » |, 
outs . . . B. F. Goodrich Co.. \k, 
has issued a revised edition of safe 
driving booklet, “Quit Your S|} 
it’s free at all Goodrich dealers. 


Adhibitions 


Curistian FeiGenspaAN Brewive (Co 
Newark, N. J., is erecting a 21 x 42-foo# 
electric spectacular sign on thy 


highway routes 1 and 25 at E!ivabet 
N. J., to advertise P.O.N. beer and alex 
the sign will have about 1,000 lam; 


. . - In what is said to be the first ca 
camera copy that features simplicit 
operation, Universal Camera ( 

N. Y., has begun an expand: 
paper campaign for its UniveX Me 
cury Camera and its Turret Mo 
UniveX movie camera; there are rep: 
ductions of photographs taken y 
Mercury, and the copy asks: “Can you 
press a button? If so, you can get thrill. 
ing candid shots like this.” 


Sales Strut 


Harotp C. Myers, of the E. B. Myers 
Co., 511 Venice Boulevard, Los Angeles, 


got to thinking about the company’s 
slogan on its Sandeze line of sportswear 
“California for You,” and he says, “The 
thought occurred to me that ‘California 
for You’ would also be a splendid title 


for a song, and before I realized it | 
found myself the copyright owner of the 
song ‘California for You’ ”—and 
the company sends a copy of the song 
with every shipment of merchandise 

In order to permit an elderly invalid to 
have her daily bath, Shaw-Box Crane 
& Hoist Division of Manning, Maxwell 
& Moore, Inc., Muskegon, Mich., applied 
its “Budgit” lightweight portable ele 
tric hoist to a domestic instead of an 
industrial use, by installing a unit cor 
sisting of (1) a bos’n’s chair, which is 
brought alongside the bed and into w! 
the invalid is helped; (2) a small pus 
type crane; (3) a trolley; and (4) the 
hoist, which operates from a lamp socket 
. . . Other invalids are now asking for 
similar help. 


Add What’s New? 


Ames Suppty Co. offers a typewril: 
laundry service; dealers can send typ 
writers to the Ames offices in New York. 
Chicago, or San Francisco, where the) 
will be washed; cleaned with a special 
compound that is sprayed into the type- 
writer under pressure; and dried and 
oiled . . . Women who are perturbed ! 

the startling contrast between lipsticked 
lips and natural-color gums can now bvy 
Perx, made by Perx Co., Chicago: it’ 4 
cosmetic toothpaste, not only cleaning 
the teeth but tinting the gums a notice 
able pink. 


—— 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 












—_ 
wisHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) 

{; an employer, you have to ex- 
pect a “morning after,” if the new 
cial security bill stands as passed 
by the House. The measure is ad- 
vertised as a “pay-as-you-go” system, 
hut the going may get to be a little 
tough because of the heavy added 
expenditures that slap a new mort- 
gage on future payrolls. Retaining 
until 1942 the present 1% tax rate 
on employers and employees alike 
for old age insurance instead of 
advancing the rate to 114% next 
vear, a8 originally planned, may be 
all to the good, bat the edge is 
taken off this satisfaction by the 
prospect of the future’s heavy load. 
This is all the more ominous be- 
cause it can’t be figured exactly. 

















Raising the Ante 

WHILE THE BILL PROPOSES now to aban- 
ion the idea of a $47,000,000,000 reserve 
und substitute for it a contingent re- 
verve not to exceed three times the high- 
st annual payments during the succeed- 
ng five years, other sections as passed 
wy the House provide that federal grants 
» the states for old-age insurance be 
ncreased from $15 to $20 a month (the 
states will maintain the 50-50 payment 
basis), and that coverage be extended 
to seamen and bank employees, which 
means the addition of 1,100,000 potential 
beneficiaries. 


Maybe Tax Jump Later 


SENTIMENT among business organiza- 
tions is wholly in favor of taking the 
relief to be got now, and Congress— 
Democrats and Republicans alike—is 
anxious to oblige. The saving of $825,- 
00,000 before the old age insurance tax 
jumps to 2% in 19483 is real enough, but 
on it is posted a warning that taxes, 
either of the payrolls or general variety, 
may have to be hiked later, for there is 
no assurance that the revamped system 
will be self-supporting. 


Merit-Rating Hamstrung 

Ove OF THE BIG and generally unrecog- 
nized surprises of the House bill is the 
holy blow which it administers to so- 
alled merit rating systems of unemploy- 
ment insurance, under which employers 
get special tax concessions for steady 
employment records. 

To assure adequate state reserve funds, 
the new bill would set up standards to 
which states would have to conform. 
Most important of these new standards 
is the requirement that unemployment 
msurance collections in a state must 
equal 2.7% of the state’s total annual 
payroll if employers within the state are 










































federal 


to obtain credit allowances on 
taxes. 

This looks fair enough on the surface, 
but it would hamstring merit rating, for 
many employers with records of steady 
employment under these systems would 
than 2.7%. The 
throughout the state 
raised to the federal 
other employers were forced to pay more 
7%. That would raise havoc and 
in the 


average 
could be 
standard if 


pay less 
only 


new 


than 2. 
ultimately force 
state laws that would virtually wipe out 


amendments 





TVA Clipper 








Harris & Ewing 
Rep. Andrew W. May, Kentucky 
Democrat and arch-foe of TVA, en- 
gineered the first defeat this agency 
ever encountered on Capitol Hill, 
and precipitated a real conference 
fight with the Senate, which had 
approved TVA’s proposed $100,000- 
000 bond issue without hearings or 
debate. As chairman of the Military 
Affairs subcommittee, May cut the 
amount to $61,500,000, restricted the 
territory in which TVA may operate, 
compelled a sinking fund for the 
bonds, deprived the bonds of a fed- 
eral guarantee. Senator Norris, 
Father of the TVA, is shocked—says 
there will be no bill, and the deal by 
which TVA purchases Common- 
wealth & Southern and Electric 
Bond & Share subsidiaries is off. 
Wendell Willkie says the House bill 
is satisfactory, does not prevent the 
deal. But Norris means he won't let 
the House bill pass if he can help it. 


the present incentive tax differentials 
The 2 7° figure wo id become not an 
average but an actual tax rat 


An Alternative, But No Out 


Tu FEDERAI provides an os 
tensible from the 2.7' 

jacket, but the alternative is of a 
that is equally objectionable to the merit 


NEW BILI 


escape strait 


type 


rating camp. Federal tax credits would 
the 
his 


unem 
state 


be allowed employers (1) if 


ployment insurance fund in 
were equal to 14 times the largest amount 
paid into or withdrawn from the fund 
in any of the 10 preceding years; (2) if 
for 16 


weeks or one-third of the previous year's 


employees were paid benefits 
earning (the present average is one-sixth 
to one-fourth); and (3) if compensation 
rates were fixed at the full-time weekly 


earnings. 


Clipping Arnold’s Wings 
Assistant Atrrorney Generat ARNOLD 
will be handicapped in pushing anti 
trust law enforcement if the House con 
curs in Senate amendments to his $1,300 
000 appropriation for the year begin 
ning July 1. The Senate knocked out his 
plan to replace his present “flying squad 
ron” with half a dozen regional offices and 
instructed him to put more reliance on 
federal district attorneys in prosecuting 
anti-trust cases. 

Most threat to Arnold, 
ever, is the requirement that men added 
to his staff at salaries of $5,000 or more 
must be appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate. Thus, such jobs 
would become patronage plums and law 
enforcement work would be thrown into 


serious how- 


politics. 


—And Hopkins Too 

Sac. Hopkins has similar grounds for 
protesting the Senate’s action in treat- 
ing appointments to his projected staff 
of business experts as political jobs. It 
will interfere seriously with his efforts 
to “borrow” from industry men of the 
caliber which he needs to consider poli- 
cies involving business-government rela- 
tions. 


Settle Food-Drug Fight 


Fina CONGRESSIONAL APPROVAL of the 
Lea bill extending the effective date of 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
assures manufacturers of a blanket ex- 
tension of coal-tar color provisions and 
most labeling requirements until Jan. 1, 
1940, and leaves open the possibility of 
an additional six months’ grace period, 
for Sec. Wallace is granted authority to 
extend most labeling requirements until 
July 1, 1940, but only with respect to 
such products whose lithographed labels 














To Keep Fresh Fruits Fresh 
Erie Takes Refrigerator 
Cars to Sea 


Problem: How to get soft fruits 
for export from refrig- 
erator car into steamer’s 
hold—without exposing 
them in transfer. 


® Now...Erie has the answer. 
Instead of unloading fruit 
shipments into barges at New 
York Harbor,refrigerator cars 
are floated alongside waiting 
steamers. Fruit is unloaded 
directly into the vessels’ pre- 
cooled chambers for the long 
voyage across the pond. From 
shipper to ship fresh fruits 
are kept fresh under constant 
refrigeration! 





You may not export soft 
fruits. But when you ship via 
Erie the same concern will 
be shown for the safety of 
your product — whatever it 
may be. Chances are Erie will 
deliver it faster and more 
economically, too! Call the 
Erie agent on your next 
shipment and get the proof! 





i. 
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or containers were made before Feb. 1, 
1939. 

The Lea bill does not postpone beyond 
June 25 the effective date of the new 
prohibitions against adulterated foods, 
drugs, or cosmetics, or false or misleading 
label statements. 


Campaign for Chain Tax 

You wILt soon Hear of the campaign 
now being readied to revive the Pat- 
man death-sentence chain store bill 
which would impose taxes ranging up 
to $49,000 a store on the big national 
operators. The Texas Congressman has 
a conditional promise from Chairman 
Doughton of the House Ways and Means 
Committee to schedule hearings on the 
bill early next January. 

In the meantime, the Patmanites will 
beat the tom-toms throughout the coun- 
try, try to make their fight a campaign 
issue. As a starter, 26 national commit- 
tees are being organized in various trade 
and professional groups. The ring lead- 
ers are arranging a_ get-together in 
Washington, June 30. 


No Law for Auto Dealers 


Don’t LooK For ANY Congressional re- 
action to the Federal Trade Commis- 
report on manufacturer-dealer 
relations in the automobile industry this 
session—if ever. One or two members 
of the House Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee who handled the Withrow resolu- 
tion last year have read FTC’s findings 
indifferent. 


Housing on the Farm 


By THROWING A BONE to the farmers, 
Sen. Wagner hopes to save expansion 
of his city slum-clearance program from 
a trimming. Country Congressmen are 


| cool to raising the limit on the U.S. 
| Housing Authority’s project loan oper- 
| ations to $1,600,000,000. The 
| approved Wagner amendment, however, 
| will authorize loans and grants to local 


Senate- 


authorities for renting or selling rural 
housing to farmers. 

It’s a toss-up, but Wagner’s strategy 
will probably win the House to his bill. 


Barter Deal Uncertain 

Discount rumors that barter of cot- 
ton and wheat for rubber and tin soon 
will be arranged with Britain. Negotia- 
tions for an exchange of stocks to be 


| held for use in a national emergency 


have not run into any unexpected diffi- 
culties, but are not far enough along to 
assure conclusion of any agreement. 
Progress of negotiations warrants neither 
optimism nor pessimism, according to 
insiders. 


FCC’s Telephone Report 


AS PREDICTED LAST WEEK, drastic exten- 
sion of federal regulatory power over the 
management policies of the Bell Tele- 
phone System has been eliminated from 
the final report which the Federal Com- 
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WPA Change Doubtfv 


Tae Hovse proposat to ren 
the requirement that preva 
hourly wage rates must be pai 
WPA jobs is designed to elimi: 
one of the big handicaps to « 
nomical administration of 1 
and one of the main obstack 
reduction of relief rolls. Emplo 
would have to work a full 130 | 
for their monthly “security” w 
There’s a fight ahead, and cha: 
for passage of the bill are not 
rosy. Congress is very likely 
bow to the combined oppositio: 
the A.F.L. and C.1.0. which ‘»: 
tened this requirement on WPA 
the first instance. 











munications Commission submitt 
Congress this week. No Congres 
action will follow this session. 
FCC’s major recommendation is | 
it be given authority to prescribe 
accounting system for Western El: 
the Bell System’s manufacturing s 
iary. This may mean that FCC 
eventually probe into the reasonah 
of the cost of apparatus in rate « 


USHA Insurance Business 
INSURANCE on its slum-clearance 

ing projects is a headache for 
United States Housing Authority 

big plum for stock or mutual companies 
angling for the business. Finished cor 
struction will total $50,000,000 by 
end of the year, $850,000,000 by 
close of 1941. 

USHA has already learned that p! 
ing the business with foreign-controlled 
companies isn’t cricket. Loud protests 
last year against placing with Britis 
controlled companies the insurance: 
$125,000,000 group of housing projects 
taken over by USHA from the Pub 
lic Works Administration resulted 
transfer of most of the business to | 
stock company association on a binder 

Mutuals are now trying to get their 
foot. in the door through the Factor 
Mutual Association of Boston. 


For Centralized Purchasing 


CONSOLIDATED GOVERNMENT BUYING W 
all except army, navy, and marine corps 
purchases centralized for the first time 
under the Treasury’s procurement div) 
sion is sought in new regulations issued 
this week. 

The White House had the plan in mind 
back in 1933 when the procurement <ivi- 
sion was set up but approached the 
gradually. To cushion the latest changes 
departments affected can continu 
purchase on their own until the dir 
of procurement can make the shift. Th 
order eventually will triple the procur 
ment division’s operations, expand field 
offices in every state. 
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SLatest Preceding Month 6 Months 
Week Week Age Ago 


THE INDEX *99.6 $96.8 90.6 103.8 


PRODUCTION 

*% Steel Ingot Operations i 53.1 54.2 45.4 

% Automobile Production 65,265 32,445 72,375 

* Residential Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in Gheumsnded $5,312 $5,195 $4,385 

* Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $10,925 $10,951 $9,582 

* Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) 2,257 2,114 2,171 
Se Gee Gi SI, SID Dede cc ccc ccdcccccccccccccssvccesccecces 3,377 3,559 3,403 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 1,085 / 459 





1923-25 =100 







































































TRADE 

* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... ¢ 68 

* All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 40 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) . . J $4,380 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) ‘ t . $6,844 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) + 9% + 8% % —2% 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 
Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton) 
Scrap Steel Composite (/ron Age, ton) 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.) aa 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)..... 2... 066s cc ccc c cw nenunee 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)... 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.)......... 
Wool Tops (New York, Ib.).............-- 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).............45- 


FINANCE 
Corporate Bond Yield (Standard Statistics, 45 issues). 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable ater eesies years). 
U. S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Note Yield. 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Ruchenge (daily | average) 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks... sees 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, ~pertien member banks. . 
Other Securities Held, reporting member 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 


STOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 
50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statistics) 
20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard Statistics) 
20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard Statistics) 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics) 
Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 shares) 


% Factor in Business Week Index. * Preliminary, week ended June 10th. + Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 


95.3 
21.3 
54.3 
77.2 
1 055 386 
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HOW THIS $7500 EXPENDITURE 
PAID FOR ITSELF BEFORE INSTALLATION 


Any reputable equip- 
ment will operate— but 


you obtain the greatest 


profits possible only 


when the correct equip- 
ment is skillfully applied 


to your job. 


THIS IS NO. 88 IN A SERIES RELATING 


PROBLEM — The Clearfork Coal Co. faced the prob! 
of installing equipment for lowering its coal in monit 
down the mountainside at Fonde, Kentucky. Its previ 
experience with gravity methods at another of its mi 
had been expensive—expensive in loss of production a 
in high maintenance costs. 

SOLUTION — The company decided to use a G-E 4 
hp motor, with suitable control for regenerative brak 
ing, to operate the hoist. With this equipment t¢! 
operator would have complete control of the load 
cars at all times. Moreover, expensive grading was 
avoided, and this saving —about $8000——was sufficic 
to pay for the electric equipment. 

RESULTS — After two years, operation has been found 
to be safe, continuous, and economical. No wrecks. no 
high repair bills because of excessive wearing of brakes 
and other mechanical equipment, and no interruptions 
to production because of bad weather. And Clearfork 
is realizing another advantage. The equipment is sa\ 
ing thousands of dollars yearly in power costs becaus« 
when the motor is acting as a brake, it is actuall\ 
pouring power back into the line! 

SUGGESTION — This illustration, taken from th 
mining industry, is indicative of the many ways i: 
which General Electric is helping —electrically—al! 
types of industries to make greater profits. Perhaps a 
new survey of your plant equipment would show oppor 
tunities for you to save with newer, better equipment 
We are always glad to work with you or with you: 
consulting engineers in your search for ways in which 
you can profit by using the best electric equipment for 
your needs. General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. \ 


SOME OF THE OUTSTANDING RESULTS OBTAINED BY 


THE PROPER APPLICATION OF THE LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Index rises again, for fourth consecutive week. By late summer 


it may pass the post-recession peak. Sales of automobiles and 


of cotton cloth tend to refute bearish forebodings. 


THIS WEEK is marked by a considerable 
further advance in the Business Week 
index of general activity, which is up 
from its previous level of 96.8 to 99.6. 
In the four consecutive weeks of recov- 
ery, since the bottom point was touched 
at 90.6 early in May, the index has re- 
gained 9 points, or 60% of its loss dur- 
ing the previous four months. This rate 
of advance certainly cannot be main- 
tained in the future, but there is every 
reason to believe that, despite interrup- 
tions, further moderate net gains will 
be made. 

While it is always quite impossible 
to set a limit to a declining or advancing 
trend in business, the best guess would 
be that in August or September the 
index will have reached or passed the 
105 level which it could not penetrate 
last winter. 


Work Off Excess Stocks 


The foregoing outline of the move- 
ment of business this year assumes that 
the recent decline was a technical re- 
action from last year’s revival, due to 
temporary overproduction (and war 
scares), and that it is being followed 
naturally by recovery of the ground lost 
as the excess stocks are worked off. In 
short, the downturn this spring did not 
reflect any fundamental change in the 
direction of movement. Its intensity was 
accentuated by the soft coal strike, 
whose settlement meant in turn a faster 
upturn. 

This strike and other labor disputes 
have made for some irritation in the 
situation, but have not been sufficient— 
as they were two years ago—to cause 
any basic disruption in the general cycli- 
cal movement. 


List of Bullish Influences 


The favorable factors on which re- 
liance is placed in predicting a continu- 
ance of the “technical recovery” of the 
last four weeks have been discussed fre- 
quently on this page. They may be sum- 
marized again as follows: (1) Generally 
deflated condition of prices and inven- 
tories, due to maintenance of retail trade 
while manufacturing production slowed 


down; (2) continuance of monetary and 
credit expansion, which has not exerted 
the influence on which past 
experience would have led one to expect, 
but whose steady pressure is bound to 
be felt, nevertheless; (3) continuance of 
federal spending, with special concen- 
tration on public works this summer; and 
(4) reflection in this country’s export 
trade of the increasing intensity of the 
armament boom abroad, particularly in 
Great Britain. In no case is the bullish 
influence unqualified, but the net effect 
of these, and several other factors of less 


business 


importance, should be to support the 





In the Outlook 


Harris 4 Bwing 
Tax revision moved rapidly into the 
business outlook again this week as 
the House Ways and Means Taza- 
tion subcommittee, headed up by 
Administration Man Jere Cooper of 
Tennessee (above), voted swift ap- 
proval of Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau’s program of corporate 


tax revision (BW—Jun3’39,p7) and 
promised fast action in pushing 


through the bill to lift business- 
deterrent tazres. 


business structure during the next few 


months 


Autos and Cotton Textiles 


There is space for only a few words 
of comment on each of the above-men 
tioned influences. Automobiles and cot 
ton textiles have long been the apparent 
exceptions to the view that inventories 
are generally in a sound condition. De 
clines in these fields will without doubt 
partially offset the upward push in other 
directions, and furnish a main 
why only a moderate further gain in the 
business indexes is predicted for this 
summer. But the fine showing of auto 
mobile retail sales in May and the heavy 


reason 


selling movement in cotton cloth in June 
give ground for thinking that the bearish 
influence of these industries will be much 
less than had been feared. 


Reserves and Deposits Rise 

The 
story, but in recent months it has been 
making Inflow of gold 
slows down during each period of quiet 
present, but the 
only 


monetary expansion is an old 


new records. 


abroad, such as the 
long-run movement 
treasury which can and will pay well for 
the metal is in little danger of being cut 
off. Reserves of all member banks have 
passed the $10,000,000,000 mark, twice 
the figure at which they stood when 
industrial recovery took active hold in 
the summer of 1935. Demand deposits 
of the weekly reporting banks have 
passed $17,000,000,000, up $1,000,000,000 
from the January-March level of this 
year and $%3,000,000,000 from one year 
ago. Commercial loans have been abso 
lutely stagnant for 12 months, so that 
the rise in deposits reflects entirely the 
purchase of government bonds and ac- 
cumulation of idle reserves. This is an 
unhealthy condition, but it cannot prove 
other than inflationary for business 


toward the 


Aid Copsumer Spending 

The Treasury is running a heavy cash 
deficit regularly, and, judging by the 
liberal mood of this session of Congress, 
no contraction is to be hoped for. This 
is contributing without doubt to dis- 
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couraging new private capital invest- 
ment, but at least it is supporting the 
consumers’ goods industries. Food, 
clothing, tobacco, gasoline, and replace- 
ment tires will show good sales this year. 
Business cycle analysts agree that con- 
sumer spending does not furnish the im- 
pulse to business booms for which capi- 
tal goods expansion is necessary, but it 
can furnish an adequate support to such 
a moderate recovery as is expected for 
this summer and autumn. 


Armaments and War 


The European influence is bullish 
while armament buying lasts (as in- 
stanced by the continued increase in ma- 
chine tool sales and other indicators in 
this field), although it can turn bearish 
overnight with the advent of another 
war crisis. The Bohemian incidents 
show that serious troubles might arise at 
any time. Strong possibility of such 
troubles this summer or early fall is one 
reason why the business index is not 
expected to high 
ground for the recovery. 


Prospects for 1940 


After the peak building season, and 
before the political prospects for 1940 
become clearer, there might be a difficult 
transition period in which business would 
suffer sinking spell. If the 
groundswell pointing toward 1940 as a 
conservative year is not leading observ- 


penetrate into new 


another 


ers astray, however, next year may at 
last see a real capitalistic recovery. 


Movies Are Anti-Trust Test 


If film industry can agree with U. S. on a cons¢-nt 


decree, based on economic conditions, some other ind. 


tries may be asked to do the same. 


Wasuincton (Business Week Bureau) 
—“Not a day passes but that some 
important industrialists or persons inter- 
ested in a particular business come to 
my office to seek the good offices of the 
Department of Commerce in some field 
that relates to their business.” 

This is Sec. Hopkins talking to the 
Senate Appropriations Committee on 
his request for $255,000 to hire an ex- 
pert staff of business trouble-shooters; 
men who will draw a top salary of 
$9,000—competent men, says Mr. Hop- 
kins, who are not looking for a job; 
men who have a broad knowledge of 
business problems to meet callers such 
as Will Hays and a group of movie 
producers who paid a visit to the Com- 
merce Department last week. 

The meeting, announced beforehand 
by the department, also is in line with 
Assistant Attorney General Arnold’s 
idea that business men who have been 
tripped up by the Justice Department 
for alleged violation of the anti-trust 
laws may be able, by talking it over 
with the folks in Hopkins’ department 





Eyes on Wisconsin 


This week eyes turned toward Wis- 
consin, where a “labor peace” law 
is being tried out under the new 
Republican administration of Gov. 
Julius P. Heil, and where 1939's first 
really big and violent strike was in 
full swing. When C.I.O. strikers at 
Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee, broke 








International 
windows of a street car in an attempt 


to keep office employees out of the 
plant, they were repulsed by tear- 
gas. The strike was generally inter- 
preted as a move by C.1.0. to keep 
Homer Martin and the A.F.L. from 
making inroads on the union, a 
United Automobile Workers branch. 





or other government agencies, t 
a way out of their legal and ec 
tribulations which is satisfactory 
anti-trust lawyers as the basis of ; 
sent decree. (BW—May27'39,p18 
Commerce Department has invited ; 
exhibitors to consult with it on Ju 

The government’s procedure 
movie case may set a pattern { 
whole anti-trust strategy. 

Sec. Hopkins told the Senate co 
tee that with any 
involving the anti-trust laws hav 
curred only at the request of Mr. Ar 
nold; that he, Hopkins, realizes 
that it’s none of the Commerce Dx 
ment’s business to act as a go-bet 
for the Department of Justice and 
group dealing directly with that de; 
ment. But at the Justice Depart: 
you wouldn’t get any notion that Ho; 
kins’ meeting with the movie mag: 
was suggested in that quarter. The att 
tude there is: “Let ’em talk. They ca 
tie our hands.” 


Block Booking under Fire 


Eight principal movie producing « 
panies are defendants in an anti-t: 
suit, in which the government tries t 
divorce producer-distributors from th. 
ter ownership. Moreover, Sen. Neely of 
West Virginia is pushing his bill to ba 
block booking, and Rep. Lyle H. Bori: 
Okla., this week put the finishing tou 
on an even more drastic bill, forcing » 
ducers and distributors to get out of th 
exhibiting end of the business; for! 
ding block booking (by which an ex 
hibitor must take a certain quota 
order to get the pictures he wants) a1 
blind selling (or sale before productior 
limiting the sizes of all chains whether 
producer-affiliated or independent; san 
tioning trade-practice agreements of the 
NRA type, and attempting price cont: 

Besides, the Justice Department 
making an investigation that may 
to charges of criminal violation of 
Wagner Labor Relations Act, and, 
some individuals, criminal prosecut 
on charges of income-tax dodging. |! 
nally, the department is planning at | 
four more suits against big independ 
chains, in four regions of the coun! 
similar to the suit lately begun in Ok 
homa. 

Whatever may hatch from the © 
merce Department’s contact with 
industry, reconciling the independent 
theater owners must be the core of any 
plan of cooperative action to improve 


discussions 


; 
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conditions in the industry as a whole. 
The big producer-distributor-exhibitors 
have the little fellows to thank for the 
Neely bill and the anti-trust suit. The 
pill will pass the Senate shortly and will 
be pushed in the House next session. 
The anti-trust suit will go to trial in 
New York in the fall. 


Suspicious of Code 

lo meet the threat of the Neely bill, 
the major companies offered a_ trade 
practice code three years ago which the 
independents charge has been used as a 
stall every time they make things too 
hot for the comfort of the big fellows. 
The code would not abolish block- 
booking or blind selling in the leasing of 
films to exhibitors, which is the object 
of the Neely bill, but would afford some 
relief to exhibitors (1) by giving them a 
limited right of cancelation, depending 
on the price of the block, (2) by allow- 
ing withdrawal of a picture locally offen- 
sive, and (8) by allowing an exhibitor 
to get a popular picture, in special cir- 
cumstances, without having to lease an 
entire block. In addition the code would 
give the independent theaters a better 
break on clearance—the elapsed time 
between the first and subsequent show- 
ings of a film—and assurance at least 
that they would not be cut off en- 
tirely. All disputes would be subject to 
arbitration. 

The temper of the aggressive inde- 
pendents attending this week’s conven- 
tion of the Allied States Association of 
Exhibitors indicates they will accept 
nothing less than the ultimate elimina- 
tion of block blocking. 

Further meetings will be held by 
representatives of the big companies 
with the Commerce Department when 
the latter is ready to proceed. 

There’s a lot of talk that a new 
leader is needed for the salvation of 
the industry. Such talk is, of course, 
aimed at Will Hays. Who would be 
good for the job? Nelson Rockefeller, 
one of the late John D.’s grandsons, is 
suggested. . 


Industry’s War Plans 


Half a dozen firms tool up 


for educational orders. Ten in- 
industrialists named as advisors. 


Six FIRMS now are tooling up for the 
first batch of educational war orders to 
be placed under the 1938 law in which 
Congress authorized the War Depart- 
ment to forget competitive bidding. 
This week Assistant Secretary John- 
son appointed 10 industrialists to advise 
him on distributing such orders and, inci- 
dentally, to help win wide industrial sup- 
port for the program. They are: Bene- 
dict Crowell, assistant secretary of war 
during the World War; E. M. Allen, pres- 
ident, Mathieson Alkali Works; Carl L. 


Bausch, vice-president, Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co.; Frank D. Bell, president, 
Edgewater Steel Co.; William H. Cole- 
man, president, Bucyrus-Erie Co.; Don- 
ald W. Douglas, president, Douglas Air- 
craft Co.; John Hancock, partner in Leh- 
man Bros. and World War naval supply 
corps officer; William Knudsen, presi- 
dent, General Motors; J. L. Perry, pres- 
ident, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., and 
Charles J. Stillwell, vice-president, 
Warner & Swasey Co. 


Guns, Shells, Gas Masks 


The largest contract in an initial $2,- 
000,000 total went to Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Co., New Haven, for the 
army’s new semi-automatic rifle. The 
others went to General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, for the searchlight used by 
anti-aircraft artillery; R. Hoe & Co., 
New York for the recoil mechanism of 
the anti-aircraft gun; S. A. Woods Ma- 
chine Co., Boston, for the machining of 
the 75mm. shell; American Forge Co., 
Chicago, for the 75mm. shell forging; 
and Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., 
Akron, for gas masks. 

These firms were the lowest of a score 
of bidders but this was a coincidence. 
It was an invitation affair in which com- 
panies were chosen for sound manage- 
ment and financial condition; namely, 
those which won’t go broke, are now 
well adapted to war production and will 
remain so. There is no specific limitation 
on profits but the deals were very closely 
figured. 

Inasmuch as the purpose of the pro- 
gram is to develop quantity production 
techniques for the manufacture of criti- 
cal military items, the work will be 
mainly of an engineering nature in which 
the cost of tools and equipment is the 
big item. Actual production of the listed 
items will be limited to demonstrating 
that the designs, methods, and machinery 
created are satisfactory. 

The army’s current needs for the same 
items will be supplied on regular con- 
tracts, but as these must invariably go 
to the lowest bidder, many important 
firms needed for war production will be 
reached only by educational orders. 


Plan Reserves of Materials 


Accumulating stockpiles of strategic 
raw materials, such as manganese, rub- 
ber, tin, is another significant step for 
preparedness. An authorization of $100,- 
000,000 for expenditure over a_ four- 
year period will be followed by actual 
appropriation, probably $10,000,000, for 
the current year. The Munitions Control 
Board is keeping mum on plans for 
spending this money till the appropria- 
tion is safely through Congress. The pri- 
mary object is to obtain, from the usual 
foreign sources, materials of which little 
or none of the right kind and quality is 
available in this country. Domestic min- 
ing interests already have won im- 
portant concessions, however, and will 
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stir up plenty of trouble if they feel 
that purchase policy 
against them. Politics has been and will 
continue to be a powerful influence, 
although the government is not com- 
pelled to purchase off-grade materials 
or to buy the 
either domestic or 
commercial channels, 


discriminates 


wanted commodities, 


imported, through 


Typewriter Trust? 
Arnold launches action ac- 


cusing four companies of uniform 
prices and trade-in allowances. 


Wasuincton (Business Week Bureau) — 
When Assistant Attorney General Arnold 
appeared before the House Appropria- 
tions Committee late in April, he sub 
mitted a list of 20 major investigations 
ticketed for action in the near future. 
The identity of these targets, listed 
simply as Commodity A, B, C, etce., has 
been disclosed with disconcerting speed 
since then. 

First was the announcement of a grand 
jury investigation into the Pacific Coast 
branch of the newsprint industry “to 
give newspaper publishers in that region 
access to a free market.” Next was an- 
nouncement of another grand jury probe 
in oil, starting at Danville, Ill., June 5, 
to determine if practices attacked in the 
celebrated Madison trials are being con 
tinued (BW—Jun3’39p18). This week a 
federal grand jury convened in New 
York, to hear evidence that four com 
panies which now produce over 90% of 
the total output of typewriters are violat- 
ing the antitrust laws in a manner de- 
scribed by Mr. Arnold as follows: 


Will See If It's “Reasonable” 


“From 1928 until the present time, the 
four dominant manufacturers have 
charged identical prices for their ma- 
chines. In addition, typewriter prices 
have been raised several times during 
this period. This increase has been made 
effective through simultaneous and uni- 
form price advancement by each of these 
companies. These four concerns make 
precisely the same allowances for ma- 
chines of the same age. The age of used 
machines is determined in 
with their serial numbers. Each of these 
producers follows the same schedule of 
serial numbers for all makes of machines 
in order that there may not be the 
slightest variance in the amounts allowed 
by any of them for used machines. 

“If the practices complained of are 
reasonable in order to attain efficiency 
of mass production or orderly marketing, 
a grand jury investigation will so reveal. 
On the other hand, if the evidence be- 
fore the Department is substantiated by 
testimony under oath, the investigation 
should lead to the restoration of com- 
petitive conditions in the industry 
through appropriate legal proceedings.” 


accordance 














Sheila Moran Tows the lle de France 


It’s a job that usually calls for from 
three to six tugs, but the 137-ton 
Sheila Moran, powered by a 900-h.p. 
General Motors diesel electric en- 





Wide World 
gine, flexed her muscles last week and 
demonstrated that she could tow the 
43,000-ton Ile de France out of her 
dock singlehanded. 





Insurance Business on Griddle 


TNEC inquires into price-fixing and other prac- 


tices, especially in group life insurance; but companies 


assert they have full justification. 


Tue spoys 1x Wasninoton have, for a 
long time, nursed the notion that they 
ought to regulate the insurance business. 
But there were several drawbacks. They 
didn’t know how many toes of state in- 
surance commissioners they would 
trample. They didn’t want to create a 
false impression among insurance buyers 
that the institution was shaky. Above 
all, they didn’t know exactly what phases 
they wanted to regulate nor how much. 

So, last February, the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee began hear- 
ings based on investigations of the in- 
surance companies which had been con- 
ducted by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission over a period of months. 
They smudged up a good deal of smoke 
but virtually no fire over a matter of 
forged proxies for annual meetings. They 
endeavored to show that managements 
were self-perpetuating, that directorates 
were window-dressing. They brought out 
the vast size of the half dozen leading 
life insurance companies, traced their 
investments, and threw out the implica- 
tion that there was actual or potential 
evil in the fact that such vast investment 
funds should be governed by so few men. 

Now, for the last two weeks, the 
TNEC has turned once again to insur- 
ance. It has been probing certain activi- 
ties of the various associations into which 


insurance men have banded. It has dug 
into certain situations in which agree- 
ments have been entered which seemed 
to have the effect of fixing prices and 
practices. It has shown how there are 
agreements in effect which tend to pre- 
vent group life insurance contracts from 
jumping around from one company to 
another. And it has heard the life insur- 
ance companies defend their standard 
rates and contracts as protecting the 
public’s interests, assert very positively 
that keen competition exists despite any 
and all agreements. 


Not Ready for Anti-Trust Move 


The story around Washington prior 
to the hearings of the last fortnight was 
that they’d make some fine headlines. 
They didn’t. Nevertheless, the buildup 
had been such that rumors began to fly 
around Washington that the Depart- 
ment of Justice was all ready to let go 
a sensational anti-trust action as a result 
of testimony given the monopoly prob- 
ers in the last two weeks. Since Thurman 
Arnold was a considerably interested 
participant in the TNEC hearing, legal 
action would still be no surprise, but the 
D. of J. definitely is not ready to act yet. 
(Incidentally, if and when it does go to 
bat, the action will be of a civil rather 
than criminal variety, for witnesses be- 
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fore TNEC have gained some deg 
immunity.) 

The simple fact of the matter i: 
no legal or legislative attack of » 
consequence will be launched unti! 
lic indignation has been aroused 
right now there is no popular fur: 
federal regulation of insurance. 

Of all the matters held up for 
during the last two weeks, most ; 
tion was given to practices in the 
of group life insurance. Here, it dev: 
five of the larger companies band; 
gether on standard contracts and 
mum rates almost as soon as the 
of group policies to cover corpora 
employees began. Later on, the G 
Association was formed. Actual pro 
gation of rates became a function « 
New York state insurance depart: 
but it is admitted that the depart; 
has almost without exception fol! 
the advice of the companies. The Ass 
tion, meanwhile, enforced what am: 
to a set of fair trade practices, son 
which the TNEC eyed rather closs 

In the matter of group rates, the ii 
ance companies quite frankly admit | 
they are uniform. However, they 
fixed on the basis of the mortality 
expense experience of the six bigvest 
companies. 


Experience Regulates Rates 


Moreover, witnesses argued, 1] 
rates are simply the initial rates \ 
which the business is solicited. At 
end of the first year, the experi 
under each individual contract is 
viewed by the underwriter. If the pr 
mium rate proves to have been un 
high in the light of losses, there 
dividend or refund and the rate there- 
after is governed by experience. 

If another company can convince t 
employer that its expenses are lower 
than the underwriter holding the co: 
tract (that its dividend, hence, wo 
be fatter) it can go after the business 
The incentive is limited, however, for 
no agency or brokerage commissions 
may be paid on such a switch. 

This curb on “twisting,” as the trade 
calls it, is predicated on an important 
expense factor. The company pays a 
agency commission on a group contract 
out of the first year’s premium, not out 
of renewals. Thus if it holds a contract 
for 10 years, the commission is spread 
correspondingly. But if the contract is i 
force one year and then is lost, the whole 
cost of acquisition comes out of a single 
year’s operations. 

Cost of acquisition is one of the maj 
expense items. If it is spread, as it m 
is, companies can run their group busi- 
ness at an average annual cost of abou! 
9% of premiums. The companies figure 
the ratio would be 15% and up if swit« 
ing were encouraged. That’s a_ typic: 
example of why they wouldn’t like 
see present methods tampered with 
by Uncle Sam or anyone else. 
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Harrie & Pwir 


The new Supreme Court—Seated; Associate Justices Stone and McReynolds, Chief Justice Hughes, Associate 


Justices Butler and Roberts, Standing; the Roosevelt appointees 


Supreme Court’s Big Changes 


Here is a review of leading decisions affecting 
business in recent term. Four Roosevelt appointees tip 
the scales in favor of large federal powers. 


Tue TERM of the “new” Supreme Court 
recently ended produced an unusual 
number of decisions of great importance 
to business. In many respects, govern- 
mental powers to regulate business and 
to raise taxes were stretched by the 
court far beyond the wildest dreams of 
even New Deal lawyers. Long-standing 
precedents were shattered or ignored in 
the process. 

This change in legal philosophy has 
resulted largely from an influx on the 
Supreme Court bench of judges appointed 
by the Administration. Due to death 
and retirements, the President has ap- 
pointed four of the present justices— 
Black, Reed, Frankfurter, and Douglas— 
and the record shows that these ap- 
pointees have virtually always taken a 
position in important cases consistent 
with the government’s contentions. 


Extending Frontier of Powers 


The most far-reaching decisions ren- 
dered by the court were with respect to 
federal powers to regulate business ac- 
tivities under the commerce clause of 
the Constitution. Thus, in the Consoli- 
dated Edison case, involving the applica- 
bility of the National Labor Relations 
Act to a public utility doing business of 
supplying electricity and gas, the court 
held that the National Labor Relations 
Act applied to the company, though it 
was engaged solely in intrastate activi- 
ties in supplying gas and electricity, and 
even though the state of New York had 
2 Labor Act which was calculated to 
ensure against interference with the 
rendition of its services through labor 
disputes. 

In arriving at 


this unprecedented 


holding, the court reasoned that the 
company was supplying electric energy 
to railroads, transit lines, freight termi- 
nals, steamship piers, and for other ac- 
tivities of an interstate nature, and 
stated that the effect interstate 
and foreign commerce of an interruption 
through industrial strife would cause a 
cessation of these operations. The facts 
indicated, however, that only a very 
small percentage of the company’s prod- 


upon 


ucts was sold and used in these inter- 
state activities. 

The effect of the decision was to oust 
the state from its jurisdiction over mat- 
ters of purely local concern. Under the 
principle enunciated in this decision, 
lawyers say government attorneys will 
not find it difficult to create a tie between 
every conceivable intrastate activity and 
interstate commerce, and receive the 
blessings of the court. Thus the so-called 
reserved powers of the state are being 
rapidly taken over by the federal gov- 
ernment. 

In the same case the court denied the 
National Labor Relations Board the 
power to abrogate collective bargaining 
contracts between the utility and the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Court Wields Commerce Clause 


In a later case the court, in holding 
that the Wagner Act applied to a con- 
tract manufacturer, gave what many at- 
torneys believe to be the broadest inter- 
pretation ever given to the commerce 
clause. In that case the parties operated 
a relatively small local business of proc- 
essing materials into women’s sport gar- 
ments. They owned neither the raw ma- 
terials, which were shipped to them 


Frankfurter, 


Black, Reed, and Douglas 


from without the state, nor the finished 
product, which they turned over to the 
owner, who shipped it to a point without 
the state. In that case the court stated 
that the volume of commerce affected 
of no significance. 

Another important decision rendered 
by the court under the commerce clause 
was in the case of Mulford vs. Smith, 
in which the court held that the Agri 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
not unconstitutional in so far as it pro 
vided marketing quotas for tobacco. The 
that the act 
marketing and not production, and that 


was 


court reasoned regulated 
it did not provide for an unconstitu 
tional delegation of legislative power to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the stand 
ards prescribed by the act being suffi 
ciently definite to satisfy the require- 
ments laid 
decisions. 


down in previous court 


Distinction Puts Over Quotas 


The court differentiated this case from 
the original AAA case in which the ear- 
lier act was declared unconstitutional by 
pointing out that what the new AAA 
purports to control is not production of 
tobacco, but marketing. However, the 
act penalizes a farmer who disposes of 
more than his quota, whether he sells 
through a warehouseman or to someone 
outside the state or country, and it is 
obvious that a farmer will not produce 
more than the Secretary will permit him 
to market. It is clear, therefore, that this 
decision sustains federal regulation of 
production and nullifies the holding of 
the court in the original AAA case. It 
is also apparent that under the principle 
announced in this decision, the produc- 
tion of any commodity may similarly be 
controlled by executive authority, pro- 
vided Congress enacts the necessary 
legislation. 

A further extension of federal power 
over interstate commerce was approved 
by the court in sustaining the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 
and the orders of the Secretary of Agri- 
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culture promulgated pursuant to the act, 
the court holding that it was within the 
power of Congress under the commerce 
clause to fix minimum prices for the 
purchase of milk which is in the current 
of interstate commerce, and that the 
power extends to even local sales when 
milk both within and without the state 
is drawn into a plan for protecting inter- 
state commerce. 

It is conceivable that the foregoing de- 
cisions will pave the way for further de- 
cisions extending federal power, because 
our economy is so integrated that any 
transaction can be shown to affect inter- 
state commerce in some degree. 


Tax Precedents Overturned 


In the field of taxation the powers of 
both the federal and state governments 
were further extended by the court. The 
most notable illustration was the deci- 
sion in the case of the New York State 
Tax Commission vs. James B. O'Keefe, 
an employee of the Home Owners Loan 
Corp., in which the court sustained the 
assessment of an income tax on the 
salary of this federal employee. The court 
expressly overruled the case of Collector 
vs. Day, decided in 1871, a landmark in 
the field of Constitutional law, which 
had supposedly immunized the salaries 
of federal employees against state taxa- 
tion, and vice versa. Attorneys for both 
the state and federal governments filed 
briefs in support of the authority to tax. 

In another case the court overturned 
established precedent by holding that 
the salary of a federal judge was subject 
to federal income tax. 

In a case involving state inheritance 
taxes on intangibles, the court, by a 
5 to 4 decision, sanctioned the double 
taxation of the same intangible property, 
permitting both the state of domicile 
and the state where the intangibles were 
located to levy a tax. The majority in- 
cluded the four Roosevelt appointees. 
This decision will make it necessary for 
those having large estates to examine 
state laws carefully in order to make cer- 
tain, if the circumstances warrant, that 
their securities and other property are 
situated in their state of domicile. The 
Constitution of the State of New York 
contains a provision exempting intangi- 
bles from tax if the deceased is domiciled 
elsewhere. 

Significant Dissent 

Public opinion scored a notable victory 
in the Fansteel case, the court holding 
that the sitdown strike was so unlawful 
that the discharge of sitdowners by the 
employer involved no liability under the 
Wagner Act, even if the sitdown took 
place after the employer had violated 
the employees’ rights under the act. 
Significantly, both of the Roosevelt ap- 
pointees then sitting on the bench dis- 
sented from the majority opinion, and 
it is not unlikely that his other appointees 
will cast their lot with the dissenters 


if another case should reach the court. 

Among other decisions worthy of note 
was one sustaining the plea of NLRB 
that the Ford Motor Co. case be re- 
manded to it for the purpose of setting 
aside its findings and order and issuing 
a new decision. Also, the court outlawed 
a privilege tax of the state of Washing- 
ton which was measured by the percent- 
age of gross income of those engaged in 
business activities within the state, as 
applied to a marketing agent who bought 
Washington fruit but made sales and 
deliveries elsewhere; the court ruled that 
the tax was not fairly apportioned to 
activities carried on within the state, 
and unfairly burdened interstate com- 
merce. In the Morgan case, the court 
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held that market agencies were not! 
titled to a distribution of the fund 


pounded during litigation over an o>:er 
of the Secretary of Agriculture under ‘hy 
Packers and Stockyards Act; the n et 
agencies had reclaimed the funds {ter 
the decision of the Supreme Cour! jy 
its last term, holding the order of the 
Secretary invalid. Moreover, in a 
sion under the anti-trust laws, the rt 


enjoined a conspiracy by distributors of 
first-run motion pictures, by whi 
indicated in the findings, “second 
exhibitors were required, as a cor 

to obtaining feature films, to charve an 
admission price of not less than 25 

to desist from exhibiting double fe: 

at a single performance. 


Hotels Look to the Fairs 


Benefits should be widely spread, though reports 
of rate boosts in New York threaten to scare away some 
tourists. Florida builds more hotels. 


HAVING WANDERED for years in a parched 
wilderness infested by the demons of 
boom-time building, extra-fancy invest- 
ment costs, bootleg competition, and 
general business blues, the hotel indus- 
try enters the summer of 1939 with hope 
showing on its financial tables and a 
good song ringing clear. A major fair 
on each coast furnishes the main theme 
of the new harmony. Hotels in New York 
and San Francisco expect to take the 
biggest bite out of the estimated $602,- 
000,000 which exposition visitors will 
spend for shelter, food, and highballs. 
Beyond that, the fairing tourist will re- 
lease unguessed millions at inns and 
oases along the way. 

Not only does this mean better pay 
and more jobs for hotel operators and 
workers. It is good news for banks and 
insurance companies which have di- 
stressed properties sitting in their laps, 
and for municipalities which see a chance 
of collecting back taxes. There is even 
a glimmer of hope for the party at the 
bottom of the pile—the holder of hotel 


securities. 


Charts Should Allay Anxiety 


To date hotel business has been dis- 
appointing. Some hostelries which con- 
tributed their utmost to fair projects are 
wondering if they have been taken in. 
They needn't worry. Americans are in- 
curable travelers but the summer hordes 
don’t take to the roads until after June 
15, when business vacations begin and 
Junior or little Shirley is out of school 
(BW—Jun3'39 p15) . 

All the doubting hotel executive has 
to do is gaze upon the charted results of 
Chicago’s 1933 fair season. The index 
line of hotel room revenue takes a leap 
that looks like the Washington Monu- 


ment, rising from a minus 28 in M 
of that year to a plus 210 at the A 
peak. July and August were the 
months, but business held well thr 
October. 

Since San Francisco’s Golden G 
Exposition started early (Feb.18), 





Hot Lightning 





Newest form of man-made lightning 
is “hot” lightning which reproduce: 
the tearing, burning effects of th 
natural phenomenon. Newest pra 
tical application of hot lightning w 
in giving each lightning-proof dis- 
tribution transformer a test-baptism 
of lightning as it swings down the 
production line of Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. 
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AVE HOURS IN THE OFFICE 


oD AR iillalehilat: Mastsmulelaleiiae os 
that slow up office routine! 


Here is how 


Burroughs 
can help you 





Burroughs accumulated experience 
in installing nearly 2,000,000 ma- 
chines, especially designed to elimi- 
nate needless operations in the 
handling of business records, is 
available to executives concerned 
with meeting the Hours Problem in 


the office. 


Burroughs is in a unique position to 
assist in a desk-to-desk survey, and 
to make unbiased suggestions and 
recommendations, because of the 
completeness of the Burroughs line 
of adding, calculating, accounting, 
billing, forms writing, typing, cash 


handling and statistical machines. 


As almost every kind of office work 
can be handled on any one of several 
different types of Burroughs equip- 
ment, it is easy to choose exactly the 
method or the machine that will 
give maximum efficiency at the low- 


est Cost. 








The first step toward meeting the Hours Prob- 
lem in an office is to survey the work on cach 
desk. This determines whether employees are 
handicapped by routine that Causes expensive 
bottlenecks, annoying peak periods, unnecessary 
duplications of records and needless operations. 
Eliminating some operations and shortening 
others — can effect substantial economies in time, 
effort and money. 

The booklet illustrated, “Ways to Save Time 
in an Office,” suggests definite and 
practical ways to start a survey in 
your own Office. For a gratis copy 
of this booklet, telephone the local 
Burroughs office, or write direct. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


6016 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 





















































































ACCOUNTED FOR HALF 
ONE ENTIRE RAILROAD SYSTEM'S 
NET PROFIT LAST YEAR 





. 
RAILROADS have been the greatest users 
of pressure-treated timber. They were 
among the first industries to adopt it 
and today they are saving millions of 
dollars annually because of the treated 
timber they installed years ago. 


= 





ONE RAILROAD OFFICIAL recently said 
that half the entire net profits of his 
whole railroad system last year could 
be traced back to the savings derived 
from pressure-treated timber installed 
years ago. 

y 


igi 





OTHER INDUSTRIES have just as great 

a chance to save money and earn extra 

profits by using pressure-treated timber 

to end decay and to prevent damage 

from termites, marine borers and other 
LET K 


destructive agents. 
PROBL 5 


Koppers may also be able to help you 
in any problem involving these prod- 
ucts or fields: Coal and Coke, Coal 
Preparation, Coke and Gas Plants, 
Boiler and Industrial Electric Power 
Stations, Industrial Chemicals, Creo- 
sote, Municipal Incinerators, Castings, 
Special Machinery, Valves, Pipe and 
Platework, American Hammered Piston 
Rings, D-H-S Bronze, Fast’s Couplings, 
Tarmac Road Tars, Roofing, Water- 
proofing, Ships, Barges. 


Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





















hotel business makes a better showing 
than New York’s (the N. Y. World’s 
Fair opened April 30). The Horwath & 
Horwath (hotel accountants) digest 
shows that in San Francisco, hotel room 
sales were up 28% in April compared to 
the previous year, against a 4% increase 
for the rest of the Pacific Coast. The 
same company reports no gain in April 
for New York hotels, though the coun- 
try as a whole showed a rise of 2%. 
Hereby hangs a dolorous tale that should 
yet have a happy ending. 

Hotel labor troubles have been pop- 
ping up in practically all the big towns. 
Unions have generally advanced their 
position. New York hotel operators knew 
that the hurrah about all the money 
they were going to make out of the fair 
would certainly provoke union demands. 
They paled at the prospect of possible 
strike tie-ups during the World’s Fair 
rush. So the Hotel Association of New 
York City negotiated an agreement 
(Jan. 18) with the New York Hotel 
Trades Council (American Federation 
of Labor) covering all workers with the 
exception of executives and front-office 
employees. 


Unions Seize Their Opportunity 


The accord provided for increased 
wages, a closed shop, and the check-off 
(deduction by the employer of union dues 
from wages, and direct payment of these 
to the union). Members of the associa- 
tion were not bound by the agreement. 
It merely furnished a basis by which 
individual hotels could make their peace 
with the unions. Edward P. Mulrooney, 
hard-boiled former New York police 
commissioner, was made the arbiter for 
labor disputes at $20,000 per year. 

The association represents 180 New 
York hotels with 75,000 rooms out of a 
total of about 125,000. “Many members” 
have signed up with the union and some 
haven’t. A number of non-signers have 
raised wages to beat union organizers to 
the punch. The sum-total has meant 
higher costs and higher hotel rates. Hell- 
zapoppin about the rate increases. 

Association members say that solely 
because of higher costs their rates will 
go up 14% by mid-July. Others have 
made heavier boosts, still others have 
discontinued special weekly and monthly 
rates. Many regular residents have been 
forced to seek new quarters by these 
moves and they have hollered as only 


| a New Yorker can holler. 








The ensuing uproar and the lack of 
early fair demand brought consternation 
to many hotel officials. One manager 
reported that a few days after the fair 
opened he had fewer guests in his hotel 
than at any time since it was built. 
Flight of regular residents from the hiked 
rates brought similar reports from nu- 
merous quarters. Some geniuses capital- 
ized the situation to lure the refugees 
with unchanged rates and to nail down 
regular guests with long-term leases. 
The rest of the country took notice. 
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Wild stories began to circulate al), 
that New York hotel rates were 
skyhigh and questioning the sup, 
rooms. The climax was a dig in stav. «to 
Walter Winchell’s widely = syndi j 
column. Developments demanded 
diate action and the city hotel ass..ja- 
tion took it. 


Reassure Prospective Visitors 
A few weeks back it engaged a 
licity man to help apply corre: 


Theme of the counter-campaign is ¢\at 
New York will have plenty of rooms for 
the fair and that visitors aren’t 2 
to be robbed. The association has 
pared a booklet listing the rates of its 
member hotels as well as inforn n 
about the city and the fair. 

Special efforts are directed toward the 


Middle West. Here is the great « le 
of American tourism. Already folks | 
abouts are figuring where they yw 
when the corn is laid by and the it 
threshed. It is a question in states 

the Dakotas and Minnesota sout | 
whether to see the San Francisco « 
New York fair. Surveys indicate it 
the New York fair has the edge. But 
many haven’t decided yet and ther 

is time for a wholesale changing of 
minds. 

Hotels outside the S.F.-N.Y. fair axis 
view the battle with mixed emo! 
Sympathies naturally veer toward 
fair that is apt to bring the outside 


more patronage. One even hears a rumor 
that a few resort hotels, which stand to 
lose business from both fairs, are passing 
along discouraging reports about hot 


conditions in the exposition cities 

All this lent color and interest to 
National Hotel Week last week. 

Repeal of prohibition rescued the hotel 
situation when it was flat on its back 
It has aided restaurant sales and other 
spending. Observers have long been call- 
ing for increases in room rates to com- 
plete the recovery. Maybe the fair vear 
will make the second move possible 
(though room rates subsided to their 
old levels in Chicago after the fair 


Rivalry May Spoil Chance 


The main deterrent is competition 
among the vast number of hotels pro- 
moted and built during the madness of 
1928-1929. After 10 tough years, national 
activity is still insufficient to absorb the 
hotel surplus. In that dejected decade 
there has been a minimum of new con- 
struction except in resort areas. Florida 
still builds merrily on. 

The Miami Beach Hotel Association 
is struggling with the problem of 1,600 
additional rooms expected to be ready 
for occupancy next winter. Plans for 14 
new hotels with a total of 800 rooms 
have been filed, 800 more rooms are 
projected. Since the present capacity of 
Miami Beach is 11,500, the bonifaces 
would like some one to show them how 
to get 15% more business for the prom- 
ised expansion. 
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S. F. Fair’s New Boss 
Dr. Strub becomes Golden 


Gate chief and will put more 
stress on entertainment. 


CLIMAXING A SERIES of personnel shake- 
ips that have rocked Treasure Island 
during the last few weeks (BW—May 
13°39,p18), the Golden Gate Interna 
tional Exposition last week-end named 
Charles H. Strub managing director. 
While staff and executive changes 
have been taking place for some time, 
appointment of the highly-publicized 
operator of the Santa Anita (Los An- 
geles) race track to fill the post recently 
vacated by Harris De Haven Connick, 
is thought to have definitely brought to 
an end the major administrative reor 
ganization. Strub, who assumes full au- 
thority over all operations of the 850,- 
000,000 enterprise, pleased San Fran- 
cisco backers by promising to move fast 
and inject some much-needed pep and 
vim into the entertainment features of 
the fair. Business exhibits continue to 
draw highly satisfactory crowds as they 
have done since the opening, Feb. 18. 
The management troubles which have 
beset the exposition were due prin- 
cipally to divided authority and red tape. 
Connick’s régime was marked by fre- 
quent and acrimonious disagreements 
with concessionnaires. Establishment of 
a new department of amusements and 
concessions, appointment of a “Mayor 
of the Gayway,” and concentration of 
authority in the office of managing di- 
rector are believed to offer the solution. 
Dr. Strub (he was once a San Fran- 
cisco dentist) won’t get any salary, and 
he has appointed as his chief assistant 
Gwynn Wilson, who will. Wilson played | 
a prominent part in staging the 1932 
Olympic Games in Los Angeles. Less | 
authority will rest in the hands of H. C. 
Bottorff, assistant to Pres. Leland Cutler. 


Showmanship for More Business 


Roughly, the latest change probably 
means a turn away from the more con- 
servative, cautious policies of business | 
management to the technique of show | 
business. Strub’s first move was to an- 
nounce that he plans to bring Steve 
Hannigan (glorifier of Florida) to Treas- 
ure Island with more grandiose ideas for | 
increasing the flood of summer tourists. 
\ drive will be started to obtain better 
after-dark entertainment. 

Revenue totals released by the man- 
agement show that fair visitors have | 
spent an average of $1.08 per person on 
the island (exclusive of admissions). | 
From Feb. 18 to May 31, total take of 
the exposition company was $3,481,973. | 

Totals for the leading concessions 
showed that the most revenue was re- 
ceived by the parking area, $214,375. 
Cavalcade of the Golden West drew the | 
iighest amusement gate with $113,739. 





Your Best Assets 


Your Biggest Menace 


Receivables can earn profits, pay dividends, meet pay rolls. 
Receivables can also deal crushing blows if debtors become 
delinquent, insolvent, etc. 

The wise executive takes the hazard and threat out of his 
receivables. He insures his sales, and thus protects against 
unexpected credit losses. 


American Credit Insurance 


reimburses policyholders when debtors default, whether through 
insolvency, reorganization, or delinquency. There is no red 
tape -- goods sold under the terms of the policy are promptly 
paid for. Capital turns. 

“American” protects millions of dollars of sales every year, 
simply because Manufacturers and Jobbers find that American 
Credit Insurance provides a “reserve for losses’’ more econom- 
ically than any other method. 


Accounts on your books are insurable under the American 
general coverage plan. Investigate. 


Copyright 1939, American Credit Indemnity Co. of N. Y. x2 


AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY CO. 


of New York . . J. F. McFadden, President 
Chamber of Commerce Building . : St. Louis, Mo. 


Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 

















ARE YOU 


f every dollar spent at retail in America, some 
40 cents comes from country people’s pockets. 
Speaking broadly, we’re a nation of two nearly 
equai markets, of which cities are only one. 

So if you want your advertising budget squared 
to your biggest possible profit chances . . . watch 
out for too much city selling in that budget. 

Make sure you’ve bid to get the cream of 
country business as well as the cream of city busi- 


ness... before you dip below cream-line anywhere. 
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For down below the cream of any market, your 
dollars start to operate on pushcart terms. 
Below cream-line in any market, sales come small, 
and customers come hard, and volume (if any) is 
pretty apt to be the kind that’s profitless. 


To get the cream of country business, advertise 
in Country Gentleman. It is as simple as that. 
Probably no single magazine has ever so clearly 
and completely wrapped up the cream of any 
single, sizable market as this one does today. 


ve 


ove 
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OVER-SELLING 


Advertise in Country Gentleman, and your ad- 
vertising goes to over 2 million of agriculture’s 
best-buying families. (Best-buying on the word of 
hundreds of their own local retailers, not just on 
ours.) Advertise in Country Gentleman, and you’re 
in a magazine of so much influence that no idea 
backed by its pages has ever failed to get action. 
Advertise in Country Gentleman, instead of 
over-advertising to the cities, and you advertise 
for better profits right along with better sales ! 


YOUR 


UITIED ¢ 











[OUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


NATIONAL SPOKESMAN FOR AGRICULTURE 
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With no change in carburetion or ignition, but with the 
addition of an auxiliary tank (left), a standard 8-cylin- 
der Pontiac showed the National Coal Dealers and 
Producers Convention it could function economically 


Standard Automobile Runs on Liquid Coal 











with “liquid coal” 
emulsion of about 40% finely powdered coal and 60’ 
light petroleum oil, is still undergoing development 
Research Foundation of Armour Institute, Chicay 


sor 530° 





instead of gasoline. Liquid coal, . 

























































Auto Insurance “Rate War” 


Insurance commissioners’ national convention 
will discuss what action to take. Commissioners in some 
states have stepped on the reductions. 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS from all over 
the continent (and Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico) will converge on San Francisco 
next week. From June 21 through 24, 
they will hold the 70th annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners. One thing they 
will discuss is what some call a national 
rate war in automobile insurance but 
what others pass off lightly as merely new 
competition. 

Eight weeks ago, the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, the 
rate-making organization for 35 big cas- 
ualty companies, lopped 20% to 25% off 
rates for private passenger cars not used 
for business. Immediately, mutual and 
independent stock companies pounced 
upon the various insurance commission- 
ers protesting that the Bureau’s action 
would lead to a rate war, that small com- 
panies would be pushed to the wall, and 
that the big fellows would soon gobble 
up the smaller fry. Some commissioners 
permitted the rate reductions; others 
didn’t. Still others had to obtain opin- 
ions from their state attorneys general, 
to determine if they had the power to 
control insurance rates. But the story 
goes back further than that. 

The automobile casualty business is 
trisected among the capital stock com- 
panies that are members of the Bureau, 
the non-bureau stock companies, and the 
mutual companies which also operate on 
their own (though banded together into 


the American Mutual Alliance). Most 
companies, however, use the National 
Bureau's rate book as the basis for de- 
termining premiums. The mutuals, for 
instance, give policyholders an average 
20% dividend on these rates, while the 
independents cut them to suit. 

Seven to eight years ago, several auto 
specialty independents began cutting 
these rates rather generously. Eventu- 
ally they had attracted a large part of 
the cream of the auto insurance business, 
while Bureau companies found them- 
selves with somewhat more of the risky 
risks and an average run of business. In 
addition, the mutuals during the past five 
years increased their share of the auto- 
mobile business from 18.1% to 20.2%. 


Bureau Goes After Business 


Therefore, last year, in an effort to 
skim off some of this cream for its mem- 
bers, the Bureau initiated its “safe- 
driver” plan (BW—Jan1 ,38,p34). Under 
this, any policyholder driving through a 
policy year with no accidents involving 
a claim for damages, gets back 15% of 
his premium. In short order, mutuals 
and independents followed suit with safe- 
driver plans of one sort or another. 

Then again this year, when the Bureau 
cut premiums an added 20% to 25% for 
Class Al drivers (a new classification) , 
the larger mutuals and independents 
were equally prompt in meeting the cut. 
American Automobile Insurance, for in- 


stance, offered various plans running 
32% off list. General Accident Insuran 
gave a discount of 364% to Class Al 
drivers. Liberty Mutual cut its pren 
ums for Class Al drivers to 44% less 
cluding dividends) than the previo 


standard rate. 

But the small companies, foreseein; 
danger in these cuts, have gone to thy 
courts and to state insurance commissio! 
ers. The commissioners are concerned 
not merely over the Bureau’s reductions 
but also over the reprisals that other 
companies might take. And this wee! 
these were the latest reports from a 
variety of fronts: 

Minnesota: The Bureau puts its rm 
ductions into effect over the objection of 
Commissioner of Insurance Frank Yetka 
after the attorney general ruled (at Gov 
Stassen’s request) that Commissioner 
Yetka had no authority to control rates 

Indiana: G. H. Newbauer, the con 
missioner of insurance, after obtaining 
the attorney general’s opinion that lh. 
had the power to control rates, limited r 
ductions for all companies to 20%. In 
addition, he has ruled that companies 
can no longer offer safe-driver reward 
plans, contending they are rebates, and 
has forbidden mutual companies to pron 
ise guaranteed dividends. Allstate In 
surance Co. (owned entirely by Sears 
Roebuck) asked for an injunction i 
Federal Court at Indianapolis restraii 
ing the commissioner from enforcing his 
order, and charging that the order woul 
in effect force Allstate to increase its rates 
approximately 14% on pleasure cars. T! 
injunction, however, was denied. 

Michigan: After a conference wi! 
insurance representatives, Commission 
John G. Emery has arranged for appoint! 
ment of a committee by capital sto 
and mutual companies to report the au 
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»bile experience of both types of 
eompanies, leading to a determination of 
eed for rate revisions, and possibly 
the creation of a rating bureau. 
Ohio: Although the Bureau's redue- 
tions are in effect, a bill has been intro- 
juced in the state Senate, at the instance 
of the insurance department, which would 


give the superintendent of insurance the 
power to curb potential rate wars. 
Illinois: Commissioner Ernest Palmer 
has permitted the reductions to take 
place. At present Commissioner Palmer 
f in the midst of a tough political fight, 
with a state Senate committee investi- 
gating his department and a second leg- 
jslative investigation threatened. This 
ruckus began, however, several months 
before the rate cuts were announced. 


Some Wait to Get New Rates 
New York: Louis H. Pink, the com- 


missioner of insurance, ordered the auto- 
mobile experience of all insurance com- 
panies to be filed with his department 
by June 1. While formerly insurance re- 
visions went into effect in December, 
Commissioner Pink has declared that 
new low rates will take hold Sept. 1, re- 
troactive to July 1. This has caused in- 
surance Men some concern, as some car 
owners are either delaying renewing in- 
surance until the new rates take effect 
rw are merely taking out binders (tem- 
porary insurance) until they do. When 
Commissioner Pink does release the new 
rates, it is expected that a new classi- 
fication will be created, which will dis- 
tinguish business from non-business use 
of cars and will recognize the lower ex- 
posure of the latter group. 

What will eventually develop from the 
Bureau’s rate-cutting is anybody’s guess. 
Whether some small companies will be 
forced out of business (with attendant 
loss to their policyholders) is a moot 
question. At any rate, a number of com- 
panies are certainly feeling the pinch, in- 
surance brokers generally are receiving 
smaller commissions, and almost all com- 
panies are facing higher expense ratios 
and consequently lower profits. More 
important, however, is the hope that the 
disputes may lead to a determination of 
the powers of insurance commissioners 
over rates in a number of states. 


Still Plenty to Insure 


No matter what does develop inter- 
nally, externally casualty companies are 
out after the 7 out of every 10 car owners 
who are yet uninsured. These car owners 
add up to some 18,000,000. 

Auto insurance rates are now at the 
lowest level ever. The average nation- 
wide rate on private passenger car in- 
surance (standard $5,000 and $10,000 
policy) for bodily injury coverage is 
down 14% from last year, and 20% from 
1937. Property damage insurance is 
down about the same. Contrary to pop- 
ular conception, commercial car insur- 
ance rates are also lower. 





New Deal in Patents 
Reform program would set 


up appeals court, and alter fun- 
damental laws. 


THERE ARE GoING to be some basi 
changes in this country’s patent laws 
but not at this session of Congress. Leg 
islation embodying many of the propos 
als is ready. Bills have been sent over 
from the Department of Commerce to 
Vice-President Garner and to Speaker 
Bankhead. But their backers have no idea 
of getting action before adjournment. 

The program, as now envisioned, would 
fulfill a twofold purpose. A new court 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for Patents 
—would be set up to dispose of patent 
litigation as expeditiously as possible. 
New regulations would prohibit some of 
the patent practices with which the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee 
has found fault. 

The new Court of Appeals, consisting 
of five judges, would have jurisdiction 
over all patent disputes in the United 
States and its possessions. Its sponsors 
are convinced it would do away with 
long, costly suits over validity, owner- 
ship, and infringement of patents. Ad- 
vocated by the Departments of Com- 
merce and Justice, the patent office, and 
the President’s science advisory board, 
it should have smooth sailing. 

Changes in the patent laws themselves, 
because of their technical complications, 
will face more opposition. However, many 
industrialists and patent lawyers approve 
the idea of changing the rules by legisla- 
tion rather than by judicial interpreta- 
tion—if changes there must be. 


Strike at Undue Delay 


Lawyers ‘point out that there has been 
ample ground for believing that the newer 
appointees to the Supreme Court share 
the Department of Justice’s distaste for 
many patent practices. Practices in ques- 
tion previously had been upheld by the 
courts (there is a lot more patent law 
in court records than ever has been on 
the statute books). If the high court in- 
validated such practices by its decisions, 
there would be no little turmoil in labo- 
ratories and lawyers’ offices. But if Con- 
gress makes the changes, everybody will 
have a chance to get set. That's why the 
following proposals will meet less oppo- 
sition than might otherwise be the case: 

(1) A patent shall run for not more 
than 20 years from the date it is applied 
for or for 17 years after it is granted, 
whichever is shorter. The object is to 
put a penalty on undue delay after appli- 
‘ation but prior to issuance of patents— 
the TNEC found one instance of a pat- 
ent which had been effective for 45 years. 


(2) Applicant shall not be allowed to | 


amend an application for a patent to in- 
clude a claim which is substantially the 


same as an existing patent, unless the | 


NIGHT a7 DAY 


(Cyclone 


is on the Job! 





WHEN your plant is protected with 
Cyclone Fence, you can stop worrying 
about burglars, marauders or fire-bugs. For 
they respect tough, sturdy Cyclone Fence 

they know that getting in ts no easy job—and 
even if they succeed, what about the getaway 


Entrance to your plant is controlled by you 
at conveniently located gates. You know what 
comes in—and everything that goes out. Your 
watchman doesn’t have to neglect one spot to 
watch another. 


Cyclone Fence and Gates are made rugged 
and strong to resist tampering and rough han 
dling. Protected from weathering by smooth, 
heavy galvanizing applied after weaving 
Posts stay firm and straight. Expansion joints 
keep rails from buckling. Gates swing freely on 
strong ball-and-socket hinges. Complete erec- 
tion service by our factory-trained men is 
available to assure a long-lasting job. 


Mail Coupon for FREE Book 


Send for our 32-page book on fence. Crammed full of 
pictures. Describes 14 kinds of fence — for business, 
residential, school or playground property. Whether 
you require a few feet of fence or miles of it, vou need 
: this book. Mail the coupon today 


CYCLONE FENCE CO. 
General Offices: Waukegan, lil. 
Branches in Principal Cities 
Standard Fence Co., Oakland, 
Calil., Pacifie Coast Division 
United States Steel Products Co., 
New York, Export Distributors 


















ee Fence Co. ~Y 
Dept. 469, Waukegan, Ill. | 
Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of | 
“Your Fence—How to Choose It—How to Use | 
” 
| POORER, cc cccccccccccccccccecccococcees _ 
RBBsGSS. ccc cccccccccccoeecccceccoescesose 
Gave cocceccceoccesece coce BOBNB. ccccceces | 
1 am interested in fencing: [) Industrial Prop- 
erty; () Playground;'() Residence; [) Estate; I 
] School. Approximately. .........s.0++++ ! 
| sacinieemeeiemiiaations ill 
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amendment is filed within a year from 
the date such patent was issued. This 
aims at reduction of “interferences.” 
(3) The period within which an appli- 
cant can pay the fee should be cut from 
| six months to three (extensions, under 
certain circumstances, could be had). 
(4) A petition to revive an abandoned 


Tomorrow my sales 
will begin to soar 
..- Lhanks to 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Air Conditioning! 


application would cost $10. 

(5) The period of public use or know- 
ledge of an invention or discovery prior 
to an application would be cut from two 
years to one. 

(6) Congress would repeal the provi- 
sion allowing an applicant who has failed 
| to pay the fee within six months of al- 
lowance of the application to renew his 
application within a year. 

(7) Procedure would be modified in 
certain respects to allow greater speed 
in determining disputes over priority be- 
tween two or more parties. 

These proposals have raised some 
adverse comment from observers who 
believe that patents don’t inherently 
weaken the anti-trust laws. The conten- 
tion is that the mere possession of a pat- 





ent is no protection against anti-trust 


P | prosecution 


Chain’s Peanut Plant 


Kroger’s factory is another 
big step in growth of important 
Georgia industry. 


Ask Frigidaire 
TO PROVE THE PROFITS 
of Air Conditioning 
for Your Business 





A ROUSING WELCOME greeted officials of 
the Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., at 
@ Frigidaire’s “Investment Value Anal- | Montezuma, Ga., last month, as hun- 
ysis” takes the mystery out of air con- | dreds of Macon County citizens, business 
ditioning by showing you its profit 
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men from neighboring cities, and 
officials gathered to hail the news « 
$100,000 peanut plant to be establi 
at Montezuma by the company 
plant will buy and process $400 
worth of Georgia peanuts, annually 
sale through Kroger chain outlets, 
viding another cash-on-the-barrel ma 
for one of the Georgia farmer’s most 
portant crops. 

An innovation in construction wi 
the three 75-ft. silos, 60 ft. in dian 
for peanut storage, enabling the pla: 
stay open longer each year. 


Half a Billion Pounds a Year 


With the addition of the Kroger p! 
Georgia will have almost 50 pea 
plants. Twenty years ago she did 
grow enough peanuts to warrant a si 
one. Today she produces more. pea 
than any other two states combined 
one-third of the nation’s output, 
plants handling around 500,000,000 | 
year, bringing the farmers $11,000, 

Not only are the nuts consumed, 
so is the entire crop. Peanut vines 
baled into hay for feeding livest: 
shells are sold to plants for fuel for fir 
boilers, and about a fourth of the p 
nut acreage is turned over to hogs 
grazing, resulting in the equivalent 
$3,000,000 worth of peanuts sold 
packers each year, which, in fact, start 
the Georgia peanut industry. For ab 
the time the boll weevil invaded Geor; 
and dethroned King Cotton, a m 
packing plant opened in south Georg 


Farmers, knowing how eagerly h 


rooted up peanut patches, and how well 


they fattened on peanuts, began imn 











possibilities for your business, with data 
you supply. 

It reveals these important facts: 
Amount of air conditioning you need, 
owning and operating costs, sales and 
efficiency increase necessary to pay a 
profit. . . increase in net profit you can 
reasonably expect. 

In addition, you'll discover that Frigid- 
aire Unit Air Conditioners make profits 
greater by eliminating costly duct runs 
and building alterations—by giving you 
more cooling per watt of current used. 


Demand the Proof...Act Now! 


Phone nearest Frigidaire or Delco- 
Frigidaire dealer today. Look for his 
name under “Air Conditioning” in your 
classified telephone book. Or wire col- 
lect to Frigidaire Air Conditioning Divi- 
sion, Dept. BWS6-17, Dayton, Ohio, for 
representative to call. No obligation. 





FRIGIDAIRE 
Air Conditioners 


yvener! ora. Dayton, O 








Cletrac Announces a New Model 

























Cleveland Tractor Co. executives, used widths of gauge, claims the lor 
clustered around President W. King est overall height of any crawle) 
White, look over their new all-pur- tractor on the market, and the powe 
pose crawler tractor, which boasts a_ to pull two plows under any cond 
19-inch vertical clearance all the way tions. The tractor is particularly dé 
between the tracks in the two most-_ signed for use by orchardists. 
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Farmers’ Friend—The 
Lowly Goober 


VarIep and expanding are the com- 
mercial uses of the peanut. And, 
as a result, 19388 witnessed a new 
all-time record for production on 
farms in the United States. The 
crop totaled 1,424,825,000 Ib. upon 
which the Department of Agricul- 
ture put a farm value of $39,951,- 
000. But peanuts, which undergo 
the vicissitudes of price competi- 
tion in the food and margarine and 
soap and vegetable oil markets, 
didn’t set a record for value in 
1938. Although the crop was about 
52% larger than that in 1928, the 
farmer received some 14% less 
in actual cash. 
farm value of peanuts in the 
United States for the last 11 years 
follow: 


Production and 


Production 
Year (in pounds) 


1938 1,424,825,000 $39,951,000 
1937 1,320,675,000 36,295,000 
1936 1,336,600,000 34,125,000 
1935 1,302,805,000 40,738,000 
1934 1,123,040,000 36,980,000 
1933 967,620,000 27,362,000 
1932 1,041,150,000 16,050,000 
1931 1,059,745,000 21,743,000 
1930 722,745,000 25,815,000 
1929 970,932,000 36,851,000 
1928 936,585,000 46,407,000 


Farm Value 











diately planting peanuts by the acre and 
raising hogs for the market. Georgia now 
has more meat packing plants than any 
other southern state and a large per- 
centage of the meat used is from peanut- 
fed hogs. Peanut farmers average $27 
clear profit per acre. 


To the Georgia Experiment Station, 
at Experiment, Ga., and to Dr. George 


W. Carver, world-famous Negro scien- 


tist of Tuskegee Institute, Ala., goes the 


credit for the comprehensive analysis of | 
the peanut plant, the development and | 


adaptability of different strains, and the 
hundreds of uses for the nut. 


Product Finds Wide Application 


Peanuts are used principally for mak- | 


ing candies, cookies, sandwich spreads, 
meal, flour, oil. Peanut oil is used by 
manufacturers of national reputation for 
making shortenings and margarines. 
Twenty-one kinds of peanut flour are 


made. Peanut meal, free from starch, is | 
excellent for pellagra and diabetic pa- 


tients. Raw peanuts are given to conva- 
lescents for rebuilding energy. Peanut oil 
is used successfully in treating infantile 
paralysis. Containing more vitamins per 
pound than almost any other food, pea- 
nuts travel from Georgia shelling plants 
to the utmost corners of the United 
States. One Atlanta firm manufactures 
peanut butter exclusively from Georgia 
peanuts and sells one million pounds 
annually to one Georgia firm, 
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Frigidaire Portable Air Conditioner 
makes work...sleep...play a pleasure 
at cost of only few cents daily! 


@ Protect your family and yourself 
from the torment of hot summer heat 
that saps strength and destroys com- 
fort! Install a Frigidaire Portable Air 
Conditioner and find out how enjoyable 
it is to work, slee "Ps play, cool and re- 
freshed. This full-sized, efficient air con- 
ditioner automatically circulates cool, 
dry, filtered air at extremely low cost. It 
removes tobacco smoke, excludes out- 
side noises, provides finger-tip control 
of amount of cooling and direction of 
air-flow. It’s quickly installed and easily 
moved. Best of all, it’s so reliable that 
you are protected for 5 years against 


any service expense on its current- 
saving Frigidaire Meter- Miser, the 
simplest cooling mechanism ever built! 


Beat the Heat— Act Now! 


Keep fit by keeping cool this summer! 
It takes only a moment for you to get 
the facts from your nearest Frigidaire 
or Delco-Frigidaire dealer. Look for 
his phone number under “Air Condi- 
tioning” in your classified telephone 
book. Or wire collect to Frigidaire Air 
Conditioning Division, Dept. BWL6-17, 
Dayton, Ohio, asking for representative 
to call. No obligation at all. 


®IT PAYS TO KEEP COOL!=—Phone or Wire Today! 


Portable 

Model has 

Frigidaire 
METER-MISER 


Protected for 5 years 
agamst service expense 
on the mechanism 
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The Business Record, State by State 
Percent Gain or Loss wien First Quarter 1938 to First Quarter 1939 
States by Regional Groups 
Housebold Ordinary Value of 
Passenger Gasoline Refrigerator | Life ia Checks Farm | Electric Hear) 
Car Sales Consumption Sales Sales Drawn Income 2 Output) Construct | 
New England....... +64 +5 | +71 +31 +5 onl +15 +] 
«MT Te +30 +3 + 99 + 23 ioe 4 i § | 4 
New Hampshire +82 | +8 +103 + 30 + 8 — 2 13 - 
Vermont ...... +66 | +7 | + 38 | + 16 + 10 «= § + §$ 4. 38 
Massachusetts .. +65 + 5 + 63 | + 33 + 5 —= $y + 18 +. § 
Rhode Island .... +90 | +8 +138 | + 35 2 » 8 + 31 + 
Connecticut ..... +60 | +3 + 71 | + 28 + 4 - 19 + 28 
Middle Atlantic. .... +42 | +5 +52 +15 +7 —$ +12 —! 
New York +39 | + 5 + 52 + 12  F — § + 12 
New Jersey +39 | + 5 | + 67 + 15 i J + 1} + 21 4 
Pennsylvania +47 + 5 + 46 + 21 + 4 5 + 10 | 
East North Central. +41 +5 +47 +24 +4 aN +15 n 
i Tee Tee +70 + 4 + 54 + 24 + 4 + 4 + 15 A 
Indiana +29 + 3 + 55 + 22 | + 7 + 4 + 24 | +23 
Illinois hina +21 + 6 4 96 4. 22 + ] 4+ 24 5 ar 4 
Michigan ..... +79 +7 + 57 + 39 + 12 + §$ + 26 + 
Wisconsin + 4 + 1 + 57 + 14 + 4 - § + 13 4 
West North Central. +18 —0.4 +39 +20 +2 415 +3 4 
Minnesota ..... 5 6 + 59 + 16 + 0,1 + 6 -02 + 47 | 
Iowa Rics +38 — 1 + 48 + 24 + 8 + 33 + 5 +145 
Missouri 2 +15 +4 + 22 4+ 2] i J 8 1 @ a it 
North Dakota 22 15 + 30 1 4 16 + 4 ) 
South Dakota +31 — § + 69 + 16 + 9 + 12 + il . 
Nebraska .. “F + 8 + 5 + Sl + 31 + 4 + 30 + 7 + 44 
Kansas .. +72 + 3 + 22 + 12 + 0.4 - © 1 + 68 
South Atlantic. ... +52 +7 +40 +14 +4 —I11 +13 +-$7 
Delaware ........ +53 + 7 + 78 + 38 + 6 + G + 2 +45 
Maryland .. | +56 + 5 + 38 + 10 4+ 9 3 2 4. 6] 
District of ¢ ‘olumbia | +55 + 6 + 5 + 17 + 7 ie 4+. 37 +278 
Virginia +20 + 6 + 36 + 17 + 2 - 17 + 9 a 4 
West Virginia +24 + 6 + 40 + 7 1 . + 9 + 84 
North Carolina | +50 +10 + 30 + ll + 4 30 + 27 + 230 
South Carolina .. + 66 +8 + 40 + 6 + 6 + 12 + 16 $28] 
Georgia ........ +68 + 6 | + 70 + 8 + 3 9 + 15 + 43 
eee icueuss ; +72 + 7 + 6&4 + 30 + § 9 + 7 — 2] 
East South Central. *+47 +3 +31 +13 +4 —20 +25 +97 
Kentucky ..... vical +23 +8 + 44 + & + 1 26 4+ 9 + 22 
Tennessee ...... | *+35 — 04} + 25 | + 25 + 5 - 21 + 47 — 9 
Alabama aon +76 + 5 + 21 + 14 + 6 33 + 18 +142 
Mississippi ........ | +83 | — 03 + 38 + 5 + + 4 - 2% +328 
West South Central. | +18 +4 +16 +12 —!] —20 +6 72 
Arkansas ........ +50 + 7 + 41 + 16 + 3 - 38 — Z +161 
Louisiana ........ +34 -— | + 27 + 14 + 1 25 + 16 + 24 
Oklahoma ......... » + 6 + 18 + 10 — 6 6 + 1 + 23 
| “RR ee +14 + 4 + 10 + il -0.1 18 | + 3 + 96 
| | 
Mountain..........| +29 +4 +28 | +10 +4 +1 | +14 —4 
Montana ........ +37 +7 + 4 + 22 + 4 + 5 + 20 + 88 
PT sntedven dans +21 + 3 + 5 + 6 + 6 + i +17 — 13 
Wyoming ......... +20 +19 + 73 + 41 + 6 + 25 + 03 — 6 
Colorado ........ +36 — 0.2 + 27 + 3 + 3 + 3 + 6 + 30 
New Mexico ...... +35 + 0.1 + 40 | > 3 | + 10 -u + 3 — 5 
I ites ons ows +28 — I + 43 | + 18 + 6 | — 26 + 8 — 54 
DEE actekaséntve +28 +7 | + 15 + 5 —03 | +14 + 2 17 
Nevada .......... + 3 +24 + 38 | — 6 | + 3 | — 1 +17 38 
tone +34 +5 +25 +27 +3 | +4 +6 $1 
Washington ....... +4 + 5 +17 + 29 + 4 | + 53 + $s | — 42 
ke RR +34 + 8 + 22 + 35 + 4 + 1 + 18 + 66 
California ........ +33 + 4 + 28 + 26 | + 2 | — 7 + 6 + 42 
y . 
UNITED STATES.| *+38 | +4 | +41 +19 | +5 | +1 | +12 +22 
* Tennessee passenger car sales preliminary. 
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Chain Ends Brokerage 


Direct buying by Safeway 
Stores will replace business of 
dealing through its subsidiary 
brokerage firm. 


Sareway Stores, Inc., which boasts a 
volume of business second only to that of 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. in 
the chain grocery field, has decided that 
a separate buying organization breeds 
more ill-will and legal entanglements than 
its earnings warrant. The end of this 
month Safeway is putting its buying sub- 
sidiary, Triway, out of business. 
Actually, of course, the Triway per- 
sonnel will not be disbanded; it will 
become part of the Safeway organiza- 
tion. The same men will be out in the 
field, contacting producers and farm co- 
operatives. But they will be buying for 
Safeway and for Safeway only. No brok- 
erage services will be performed for other 
retailers as Triway has done in the past. 
Chain brokerage organizations such as 
Triway, A.&P.’s Atlantic Commission Co., 
Kroger’s Wesco and, in the voluntary 
field, Red & White’s Modern Marketing 
Service, have long collected profitable 
commissions from producers and coop- 
eratives. The Robinson-Patman law says 
that such brokerages cannot be passed on 
to the buyer, and—since last fall when 
the Supreme Court refused to review a 
Federal Trade Commission order com- 
pelling the Biddle Purchasing Co. to stop 
rebating commissions to buyers (BW— 
Oct22’38,p17)—it has seemed that sepa- 
rate buying houses have lost their main 


reason for being. The writing was plain . 


upon the wall last month when the FTC 
served a complaint against Red & White 
and its brokerage house, Modern Mar- 
keting Service (BW—May20'39,p18) . 


Getting Rid of the “Suspicious” 


And, if a separate buying organization 
is no longer a help in collecting commis- 
sions, Safeway evidently feels that it has 
positive disadvantages. For one thing, 
such a set-up looks suspicious, for there 
is apparent logic in the Robinson-Patman 
contention that one organization can’t 
represent both buyer and seller. These 
days the chains are of a mind to eschew 
anything of a suspicious nature. For 
another thing, Safeway no doubt believes 
that getting rid of Triway will make for 
happier relations with farmer coopera- 
tives, who may have begrudged commis- 


sions paid to Triway for acting as middle- | 


man on sales to others than Safeway. 
Actually, as a result of the change 
Safeway doesn’t stand to lose much more 
than the brokerage it collected on sales 
to outsiders. Most big buyers these days 
are asking for prices which would be net 
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Let Your Judgment 
Help Your Heirs 








Experience and sound judgment may be among the 
greatest assets of the man of property. But he cannot 
will these to his heirs. €. However, through a thought- 
fully planned will, and the seiection ef a competent 
executor and trustee, a man can do much to extend 
the benefits of his knowledge beyond the span of his 
own life. @ With its background of 117 years of ex- 
perience in caring for the property of others, City 
Bank Farmers Trust Company is equipped to help you 
plan your will . . . to be drawn by your lawyer... 
and then carry out its provisions with sympathy and 


understanding. 


City Bank Farmers 
cnasraes ex L7USt COMmparly 
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if brokerage were paid. A U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals is now considering the 
validity of that practice in an appeal 
brought by A.&P. against an FTC cease- 
and-desist order. The decision isn’t ex- 
through until next fall 
to be taken to the 


pected to come 
and then it’s likely 
Supreme Court. 


Raises Price of “Gas” 
in 42 
It’s due 


Sinclair advertises 
states, explaining boost. 
to oversupply. 


In 50 Newspapers throughout the coun- 
try, Sinclair Refining Co. this week took 
insertions to publicize the fact 

gasoline prices 3¢ 
states wherein it 


675-line 
that it was increasing g 
a gallon in the 42 
operates. 

“We believe,” the copy ran, “the public 
is willing to pay a fair price for gasoline 
and other petroleum products in order 
that the industry may continue to em- 
ploy the 1,000,000 people on its payrolls, 
pay a fair return on the capital invested 
in the industry, carry a tax burden of 
more than $1,250,000,000 annually, and 
supply the consumer with the best fuels 
and lubricants at reasonable prices.” 

If Sinclair’s advertisement was uncora- 
mon, no less uncommon is the 
the petroleuin industry today finds itself 
n. For the petroleum industry today is a 
two-sided study in oils. Looking at it 
from one angle, gasoline demand is run- 


position 


ning better than ever and both wholesale 
and retail prices have been boosted. But 
from another angle, an abnormal price 
and inventory position is keeping the in- 
dustry worried. 


Profit Margins Squeezed 


For nearly refiners 
been operating in the narrow chasm be- 
tween high crude prices and low refined 
prices. A 20¢ per bbl. reduction in mid- 
Continent oil last October (BW—Oct15 
had little ameliorative effect. 
Losses per barrel for many refining com- 
panies continued between 25¢ and 40¢, 


two years, have 


"38 p32) 


and in some instances ran as high as 50¢. 
Result, was extremely narrow 
profit margins, 


of course, 
in many cases no profit 
margins at all. 

But that is only half the problem. Al- 
though there has been some improve- 
ment, the statistical position of the in- 
dustry is still in a sorry state. While 
inventories of crude oil (as of June 3) 
are some 20,000,000 bbl. under a year 
ago, crude oil production is running well 
above demand requirements. And while 
gasoline consumption has increased some 
5% above a year ago, crude runs to stills 
(refining activity) are so large that this 
season—the peak season of gasoline sales 

—is not witnessing as rapid a decline in 
storage stocks as might be considered 
healthy. 

It all adds up to overproduction and 
oversupply. To correct the situation, re- 
finers might slice their crude runs to stills 
or producers might choke off their crude 
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oil output. Or some adjustment betwe: 
crude prices and refined prices might 
effected. 

The big refiners chose the latter cour 
which the independents had already do: 
in April. For, as Sinclair's copy express: 
it, “the industry cannot continue to opx 
ate on a product-price level which do 
not permit the refiner-marketer to m« 
his costs and recover what he pays { 
his raw material.” 


New New York Paper 


Ralph Ingersoll’s group i: 
working on plans. May emphasiz: 
news interpretation. 


COUPLE OF MONTHS AGO came the a 
nouncement that New York is going t 
have a new evening newspaper. Som 
body is always talking about givin 
New York a new paper; th 
difference this time is that the grou 
doing the talking seems to mean busines 
Head man is Ralph McAllister Ingerso! 
publisher of Time since 1937, before that 
managing editor of Fortune, and sti! 
earlier an editor of the New Yorker 
With him in the venture—now incor 
porated as Publications Research, Inc.- 
are Edward Stanley from the Associated 
Press, S. Dashiell Hammett of mystery 
story fame, Harry C. Cushing of E. H 
Rollins & Sons, Inc., and John F. Whar 
ton, a New York lawyer. 

Thus far the group has been clos: 


evening 





Retail Advertisers Try a New Technique 








seats 





Aad se idee 
suet ee 
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(mamer PURCHASES FRY ABER EN NOVEMBER 


GIMBELS B.0. W.SALE 


Classified fer Your Convenience 





THs > 99 ‘T BARSMALL FIELD & COMPANY 
Pat teen five Aad tbo Yom 





National advertisers have 


for several years, but only recently have retail adver- 
tisers begun to model their ads after the news columns 


been using the technique 


Marshall Field’s ads, 


picture-page ad (center), without price displays or other 
distinguishing retail advertising characteristics. An 


“This Week at Marshall Field 





& Co.” which run in the women’s sections of the Chi- 
cago papers, look as much as possible like the typical 
women’s feature page. It’s a new tack for retail adver- 
tisers, and one an increasing number of them are taking. 


of the papers in which they appear. Gimbels in Mil- 
waukee, for example, runs full-pages patterned on the 
classified ad pages (left), for its end-of-month clearance 


sales. Sears, Roebuck’s Buffalo store uses the popular 
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lipped about details. It has said that it 
was working to get out not just another 
but a new kind of paper; and it hoped 
to begin publishing in, “say, six months 
or a year.” But by this week there were 
all sorts of rumors running around. 

First was that a name has been 
selected—P.M. This the embryo pub- 
lishers deny; they say that outsiders 
most often mention P.M. or Light but 
that 50 other names are still in the 
running. 

What Will It Look Like? 

Second rumor was that a sensational 
new format has been settled on—just 
what isn’t clear. Some say it will be a 
full-length newspaper but only four col- 
umns wide, a paper tailored to subway 
reading. Others say it will be a new 
digest size, smaller than a tabloid but 
bigger than a three-column magazine 
The publishers themselves say they've 
produced about ten different formats so 
far and aren’t satisfied with any. And 
they emphatically deny that they’ve be- 
gun to solicit advertising on the basis 
of a sample dummy. 

Third set of rumors—which the pub- 
lishers neither affirm nor deny—has to do 
with the kind of news coverage the paper 
will give. The general assumption is that 
the emphasis will be on interpretation 
rather than speed. This is based partly on 
whisperings that several big-name com- 
mentators are being lined up, partly on 
Ingersoll’s magazine background, and 
partly on the possibility that the paper 
will get along without an Associated 
Press wire. Unless some other New York 
paper folds, there are no open franchises 
for the A.P. The United Press, however, 
is available to any paper. 

Advertising gossips continue to say 
that Time-publisher Henry Luce is stand- 
ing behind scenes, but Time has denied 
that either it or any of its officers has an 
interest. The group itself snorts at the 
idea, says that Ingersoll is the financier. 

Thus, while the rumors fly, the natal 
day remains undetermined. Job-seekers 
are being told that “it’s still six months 
or a year away,” and no hiring is being 
done. 
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Fight Anti-Ad Propaganda 

A STRONG COUNTER-OFFENSIVE against 
anti-advertising propaganda is promised 
by the Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica. The first step came last week when 
it issued an analysis of a textbook “In- 
troduction to American Culture.” The 
A.F.A. claims that the book, written by 
Prof. Harold B. Rugg of Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and used in 
4,200 school systems in the United States, 
creates the misleading impression that 


advertising is mostly dishonest and is an | 
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GOOD BUSINESS NEWS 


- - 


“‘NON-NOTIFICATION” OPEN ACCOUNT FINANCING 
PROVIDES $20,000,000 FOR ONE ACTIVE USER 


For three years the Colossal Corporation* has used our service 
to the extent of more than $20,000,000. Read what they say: 


March 17, 1939 
Dear Mr. Nicodemus: 


The question was asked me the other day—“What has been 
your experience in doing business with the Commercial 
Credit Company of Baltimore?” 


To me this was not a hard question to answer. In fact, I was 
glad to have the opportunity to tell our company’s reaction 
after doing over twenty million dollars worth of business 
with them. I thought you might also be interested in hearing 
how I answered the question. 

Now, twenty million dollars worth of business is a lot of 
business. Try to do that amount of business with your local 
bank and see what headaches and chills you have every time 
the market takes a dip. 

This did not happen with the Commercial Credit Company. 
The “ups” and “downs” of the market—or even a war scare— 
did not seem to affect them. No extra collateral was demanded 
and they carried on just the same. 

Dependability, promptness of service, unquestionable will- 
ingness on the part of the officers and their organization, 
make working with them a real pleasure. 


Go to Baltimore, meet their officers and after you have been 
with them five minutes you will feel as if you own the com- 
pany. I tell you personality is a great thing—and they have it. 


That was my answer to the question. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signature) 
Executive Vice-President 


What about your business? Suppose you had started using this 
flexible financing three years ago? Wouldn't it have helped 
you in the daily conduct of your business? Above all, wouldn't 
it have been more helpful than any other form of banking 
when you were suddenly faced with an unusual situation? If 
you wish complete information about our service write for 
our booklet ‘CAPITAL AT WORK”’ to Department BW. 


*The name alone is fictitious. The letter is quoted verbatim from the original in our files. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


““Non-Notification’’ Open Account Financing 
BALTIMORE 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 
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economic waste. The federation article 
counters that advertising has made mass 
selling possible and thereby 
prices to the consumer. 


reduced 


Kentucky Chains Rejoice 

Tue Kentucky Court or Appeats, high- 
est tribunal in the state, last week up- 
held its invalidation of the 1934 chain 
store tax when it refused to grant the 
Commonwealth’s motion for a rehearing. 
The court decided last March (BW— 
Mar25°39,p41), in a test suit brought by 
the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co., 
that the act was “unreasonable and ar- 
bitrary” and therefore unconstitutional. 
It required graduated license fees rang- 
ing from $2 for single stores to $300 for 
each unit in chains of over 50 stores. 


Heads Sales Managers 


A SALES MANAGER came back to advising 
his fellow sales managers after an 18- 
year lapse this week when W. A. Me- 
Dermid, managing director of W. A. 
McDermid and Associates, was elected 
president of the New York Sales Mana- 
gers’ Club at its annual meeting. Mce- 
Dermid was president for the first time 
in 1921, and is a charter member of the 
club. As its chief executive his position 
will entail advice to sales manager mem- 
bers on their manifold legal and distribu- 
tion problems. 


Forbids Trading Stamps 


Because TRADING STAMPS are in fact a 
rebate on the purchase price of an ar- 
ticle, California Superior Court Judge 
Edward J. Kelly ruled this week that 
their use was a violation of the state fair 
trade act. In a suit brought by the Dr. 
Miles Co., distributors of Alka-Seltzer, 
against the American Cut Price Store in 
San Diego, Judge Kelly held that the 
issuance of trading stamps with mer- 
chandise retailed at minimum prices is 
a violation of the fair trade contract 
between the litigants. The decision, 
which plugged a big loophole in Califor- 
nia fair trade, came as the legislature 
was also strengthening the act. Last week 
the Assembly required that “close-outs” 
at prices below cost must be kept sepa- 
rate from other stock. 


Salesmen’s Few Calls 

A survey MADE by Hardware Age re- 
veals the interesting fact that traveling 
salesmen representing leading wholesale 
hardware distributors in all parts of the 
country average 7.6 calls on hardware 
dealers each working day. When calls 
are few, distribution costs are high; so 
the survey lists factors which limit the 
territory covered. Most frequent com- 
plaints are the enforced wait while deal- 
ers attend to less urgent matters, and 
the need to “double back.” Wholesalers 
who tell their dealers in advance the 
approximate hour and date their sales- 
men will call have found the best solu- 
tion to these problems. 
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Weather Forecast for Business 


Dr. Krick’s monthly and twice-weekly bulletin. 
boast a record of 90% to 95% accuracy in predicting 


what the weather will be. 


Business is focusing hard on the money- 
saving long-range 
weather forecasting service (non-govern- 
ment) which not only makes specific 
predictions for each U.S. area a week in 
advance but indicates weather trends a 
full month ahead and interprets the ef- 
fects of these conditions on agriculture 
and industry. 

Dr. Irving P. Krick, associate profes- 
sor of meteorology, California Institute 
of Technology, described to the Pacific 
Coast Electrical Association in Pasadena 
recently the first six months’ perform- 
ance of his monthly and _ twice-weekly 
mail bulletins which he supplements 
with direct wire reports (BW—Jun3’39, 
p4). He told the assembled delegates 
that his predictions were averaging from 
90% to 95% correct within the limits 
required by business and agriculture. 

While the U. S. Weather Bureau is- 
sues day-in-advance predictions of high 
and low pressure areas, temperatures, 
wind velocities, and wind currents, Dr. 
Krick adds humidity and temperature 
intensities, precipitation (rain, snow, 
hail) and electrical storms, and gives six- 
day advance indications of these ele- 
ments. The Krick forecasting system is 
based on the new “air-mass analysis” 
introduced by Norwegian 


possibilities of a 


technique 
scientists. 
Service Comes in Handy 

Five years ago Dr. Krick began mak- 
ing special weather predictions for a few 
interested organizations, especially the 
\ssociation of Motion Picture Producers 
of America. Last November, he estab- 
lished a mail service with Steller-Millar, 
a Los Angeles advertising agency, han- 
dling publishing and sales. 

Among the subscribers, electric and 
gas utilities have been warned of ap- 
proaching storms and have been able 
to spot repair crews in threatened dis- 
tricts. They’ve used the forecasts, also, 
to calculate fluctuations in load demand. 
A large utility group in the Great Lakes 
area got a two-day warning of violent 
and unusually severe ice storms which 
broke on a Sunday and was able to 
mobilize ahead of time for trouble. Hotels 
plot fluctuations in their tourist business 
and use the warnings as a guide in buy- 


ing food for their restaurants. Mo 
producers learn how weather will aff 
conditions for photography and sou 
on “location” and where and when d 
sired cloud effects can be found. 

The twice-weekly bulletins include a 
map showing air-mass conditions in t 
entire country as of 8 a.m., ES.T., « 
the date following day of publicatio: 
so that the map presents a graphic piv 
ture of the weather on the day sub 
scribers receive their forecasts. 

The six-day forecast period begins wit! 
the day the bulletin is received. Text 
explains the weather these conditions 
promise during the following six days 
Regional analyses predict, in detail, tem 
perature fluctuations, humidity, amounts 
of precipitation, wind currents and ve 
locity, and warn of storms. This infor 
mation, in turn, is translated into terms 
of effects on business. 


Indicates Effect on Market 


For example, the regional forecast for 
New England dated May 30 read, in 
part: “Fair weather will prevail the first 
half of the week, but some cloudiness 
will occur during the next 24 hours and 
a few light, scattered showers may de 
velop in the mountainous districts. Late 
in the week, influence of air from the 
Gulf of Mexico will increase both tem- 
peratures and humidity. Maximums will 
then reach the 80’s in the southern half 
of New England, but will continue in 
the 70’s in Maine. The appearance of 
tropical air late in the week will develop 
thunder showers over the mountains in 
the afternoon which will drift out over 
cities along the Atlantic Coast in early 
evening. No cool air from Canada is in 
prospect and the market for warm- 
weather commodities, which was stimu- 
lated by increasing temperatures last 
week, should hold up fairly well in Bos- 
ton and Providence.” 

Monthly bulletins indicate weather 
trends for a full 30-day period in ad- 
vance. Application of these monthly fore- 
casts was illustrated in the wheat price 
trends during May. As predicted in the 
May forecast, released April 27, the 
critical grain belt of the winter wheat 
areas in the Southwest was dry during 
the first part of May, but ample rain 
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Business Week 
irred to stop deterioration of the 
» during last half of the month. The 
t hot spell in the East and Middle 
West occurred late in April as predicted 
The tornadoes that struck the eastern 
Texas and Gulf state about the 
idle of April had also been predicted. 


| 


| 


areas 


Flareless Television 


New camera tube will elim- 
inate big defect and also make 
other improvements. 


Ix 1rs Report to Executives on televi- 
sion (Dec31°38,p17) Business Week 
showed a television picture with white 
flares at the edges, stating that these flares 
were one of the unsolved problems of the 
art. Now, barely five months later, word 
comes of a new television camera tube 
which will eliminate this defect and pro 
vide several other improvements as well. 
The new tube, known as the Orthicono- 
scope, was developed by Harley Iams 
and Albert Rose of the RCA Research 
Laboratories at Harrison, N. J., who 
lescribed it before members of the In- 
stitute of Radio Engineers in New York 
m June 7. In the older type of tube (the 
currently used by National 
in its telecasts), the 


conoscope, 
Broadcasting Co. 
picture is dissected by spraying a beam 


of electrons, moving forward at high 
speed, over the surface on a light-sensi 
tive plate within the camera tube. In the 
the speed of the electrons in 


with | 


new tube, 
the spray is greatly reduced, 
startling results. The unevenness of back- 
ground shading (edge flare) commonly 
noticed in television images at present 
s overcome; the picture background has 
a flatness of background equal to that 
of a photographic print. The sensitivity 
of the tube to light is potentially 10 to 
20 times that of the conventional icono- 
making possible the televising of 
pictures satisfactorily with much less 
light than is required at present. The 
fineness of pictorial detail which the new 
is superior to that 


scope, 


tube can reproduce 
which can be accommodated by the 


rest of the television system. 


Causes No Receiver Obsolescence 


The tube was described as the result 
of a research project, and no plans for 
its commercialization were announced 
However, qualified observers see no rea- 
son why the new tube cannot be adapted 
for commercial service in the near future. 
When it becomes standard equipment 
with the television broadcasters, the 
quality of television reproduction will 
be noticeably improved, and the im- 
provement will in no way contribute to 
Thus the 
first major improvement to appear since 
television service began, refutes 
those who claim that television service 
improved without radical 
changes in transmission standards. 


the obsolescence of receivers. 
public 
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BOY, / COME HERE FOR THE 
FISHIN / THAT NOISY OFFICE 
BUSINESS /S YOUR OWN /AULT/ 





RUM THE OFFICE, \ AND THE NOISE 
/DONT MAKE ) NERVES THAT 


“WEAR OF 
ACOUST}- 
CELOTEX? @ 








WITS THAT ACOUSTICAL MATERIAL 
YOU HAD PUT ON YOUR OFFICE 
CEILINGS LAST YEAR (SWF 17? ) 


m4 





YES, AN O/T NOT ONLY 
MADE THE OFFICE 





WE HAVE FEWER MISTAKES AND 
ERRORS. AND EVERYONE SEEMS 


“FRESHER” AT CLOSING TIME. 


YOU REALLY SHOULD SEE ABOUT 
ACOUSTI-CELOTEX, MORT. 


IM SURE GOINE T0.., 
FIRST DAY (GET BACK 





NEMO AL, THIS (S MAORT, / CALLED TO THANK YOU FOR THAT sweu 
AQVICE YOU GAVE MME ON THAT FISHING TRIP / /VE GOT 
ACOUSTI-CELOTEX OW OUR OFFICE CEILINGS. ANDO WHAT A 
OQIFFERENCE! (TE SO QUIET AND COMFORTABLE NOW THAT THE 
OFFICE FORCE JUST SA/LS THROUGH THE WORK/ 1 KNOW / 
SAV/N@ MONEX THANKS AGAIN FELLAH! 





Acousti -Celotex Can Be Applied Right Over Present Ceilings Without Interrupting Office 
Routine. Get a FREE Noise Survey of Your Office. Cail Your Celotex Acoustical Distributor. 
He's listed in your phone book, or address The Celotex Corporation, Chicago. 


PAINTAGBLE 


COUSTI- 


PER MANERT 


ELOTEX 


OTHER CELOTEX ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS: 


Cauicet Cauistone Assonsex Vierarram 
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WITH DUREZ 


Tue EXPERIENCE of hundreds of 
manufacturers who have improved 
their products and increased sales 
with the help of Durez shows that 
the design possibilities of this mod- 
ern material are almost limitless. 
With it, you can express almost any 
idea and gain a host of advantages, 
such as strength, beauty, simplified 
production, often impossible with 
conventional materials. Our engi- 
neering staff will gladly help you 
explore these possibilities. Just write 
General Plastics, Inc., 86 Walck 
Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Radios with molded Durez housings are 
so well liked that millions are now in use. 





The rayon spinning reel with vital parts 
of chemically inert Durez is a long step 
ahead in textile machinery design. 





Do you make paint or varnish? Durez res- 
ins produce metal, wood and other surface 
coatings that are famous for durability. 


DUREZ 


PLASTICS THAT 
FIT THE JOB 
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_ “Recordio 
| PHONOGRAPH RECORDING for studio and 
| professional use has been on the market 
| for some time. This month, Wilcox-Gay 


Corp., Charlotte, Mich., is bringing out 
its new portable Recordio, a combination 
phonograph recorder and player for 
home and business use with inexpensive 
Wilcox-Gay Home Record Blanks. Soon 
the corporation will announce its Con- 
sole Recordio, a combination radio and 
phonograph which will even record in- 
coming radio programs. 

Rotatable Shelving 

SPACE AND TIME are both conserved when 


tools and parts are parked in Ro-Tray 
Rotatable Shelving developed by Ro- 


| Tray Corp., National Press Bldg., Wash- 








ington. Since each shelving unit will 


handle three times the number of items 
normally stored in a given length of aisle, 
only one-third the normal number of 
steps will be required to get at them. 


High-Sensitivity Meter 

Newest Weston Puoroetectric Ex- 
posure Merer is designed so that pho- 
tographers can gage light from 1 candle 
per sq.ft. to the extremely high value 
of 1,600 candles. Weston Electrical In- 
strument Corp., Newark, N. J., includes 
in the instrument separate “high light” 
and “low light” scales for easy read- 
ability, plus an increased number of ex- 
posure values (f: stops, shutter speeds, 
film speeds) . 


Spotlighted Jack 

Two-, THREE-, AND FouR-TON Blackhawk 
Automobile Service Jacks built by the 
Blackhawk Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, are 
equipped with spotlights. The mechanic 
presses a button in the jack handle, lights 
up the car axle while he rolls the jack 
into position. 


Spark-Arresting Snubber 


| Durtnc Decemper, Burgess Battery Co., 
| Acoustic Division, 500 W. Huron St., 


Chicago, brought out the Burgess Ex- 
haust Snubber for silencing diesel and 





other internal combustion engines i 
—Dec17’38,p25). Now the compa 
bringing out the Burgess Spark-A 
ing Snubber for silencing exhaus 
locations where flying sparks mig 

a hazard. 


Utility Fan 

Kisco Co., Inc., 39th & Chouteay. s; 
Louis, has put its Circulair circ: 

fan in ash stands, ceiling lights, s 

























tables. The Utility model stands by 
executive’s desk, has two shelves—useful 
for a telephone and directory. 
















Stencil Cutter 

ONE OF THE ARTISTS in the advertis 
department of the Peoria Journal-7 
script was called upon to hand-cut a gu 
many stencils for advertising and dis) 
purposes. Being of a mechanical tur: 
mind, he developed the Rich Elect 
Stencil Cutter which follows any | 
























ciled outline more quickly and more ex- 
actly than any hand-held knife or razor 
blade. C. H. Rich Co., Peoria, Ill., ma 
factures the device for purposes rang- 
ing from advertising to cutting gaskets in 
machine shops. 











Lightweight Welder 

Newest Procressive Weipinc Gun of 
the “pincher” type, developed by [Pro 
gressive Welder Co., Detroit, achieves 
extreme lightness and ease for the oper- 
ator with a magnesium alloy frame. Hy- 
draulic in operation and water-cooled, 
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the device handles welding currents up toothpaste; (3 and 4) Gainsborough hair . ae 


to 50 kva and welding pressures up to nets and powder puffs; (5) Kee hand Y ln U U 
1.000 Ib. Sliding contacts permit trans-  kerchief. Three new ethical pharma PLAYING CARDS 
mission of current to electrodes directly ceuticals—for sale only on prescription- 
through the pressure cylinder and piston. will be added to the line through a 
. P wholly owned subsidiary, Maggot Prod 
Niagara Duplicator ucts Co. They are Prolarmon Jell, Pro- 
\ NEW AUTOMATIC FEED on the Niagara larmon Liquid, Prolarmon Rectal. These 
Stencil Duplicator promises to handle products, containing a 5% extract of 
comminuted blowfly maggots, result from 
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research on the healing power of mag- GET CUSTOMER 
X , " RECOMMENDATION WITH 
gots, rediscovered during the World War PLAYING CARDS 








Hydraulic Machine Drives 
FIFTEEN YEARS OF EXPERIENCE in the de- BROWN é BIGELOW 
sign and production of hydraulic drives CKomembrance Advertising 
for the H-P-M Fastraverse Presses of : : 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., will be put at 
the disposal of its newly formed subsidi- 












: ary, Hydro-Power Systems, Inc., Mount 
practically all types and weights of Gilead, O. The new company will con 
paper from onion skin to lightweight centrate on the manufacture and appli ital 

cardboard stock. Niagara Duplicator cation of hydraulic machine drives and g a. 5. OR’. 
Co., 128 Main St., San Francisco, also their components—radial pumps, gear 
features a closed drum permitting auto- pumps, valves, and controls. Featured 










Onliwon Towels and Tissue 
matic inking without soiling hands. A jing will be the patented Hydro-Power ECONOMY WASHROOM SERVICE 


Write A POW Service, Albany y 







slip-sheeter and a re-set counter may be Radial Pump. 
quickly attached. 

“Air Fountain” Ps 7 
Air 1s BLOWN ceilingwards by the hori- : 


zontal fan in the “Air Fountain,” thus 
avoiding direct drafts at the occupancy 








od eo. tm 


WY WAST 


MATERIAL AND HANDLING TIME? 


J) WHY HOLD NUTS WITH LOCKWASHERS? 
















level. Air Fountain Co., 500 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill., thinks its new develop- 
ment will be as useful in the winter as 
in the summer because the “fountain” 
will bring down warm air from the ceil- 
ing in the winter, help save fuel costs. 














—__ TUNG UO 0A 
eM ACT TER SDRING TENSION ASSEMBLY 


“Sewing with an Iron” 


7 NEW SPEEO NUT WAY 
MANUFACTURERS OF APRONS, shower bath ey <a 


curtains, luncheon sets, and what-have- é ———_—_—_—_—_—oo 

















you are discovering that it is unnecessary 
and uneconomical to sew seams in fabrics 
“K-treated” with Koroseal, the rubber- 
like synthetic developed by B. F. Good- | screws, st 
rich Co., Akron. They heat-seal the ' 
seams with a hot iron. 
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SPEED NUT DIVISION 






Product Diversification 


Five propucts have long constituted the 
line of Weco Products Co., Chicago: 
(1 and 2) Dr. West’s toothbrush and 
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LABOR & MANAGEMENT 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS + PERSONNEL + EXECUTIVE POLICY 





New York Fair’s Labor Problem 


Some foreign exhibitors threaten not to return 
next year unless unions ease up. San Francisco fair has 
a labor manager and avoids trouble. 


New Yor« Crry, which has been rather 
smugly conscious of a high degree of in- 
dustrial peace during the past three 
years, while headlines have been carry- 
ing stories of labor trouble in San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago, Detroit, and other big 
cities, now has a pesty little problem 
of its own. The World of Tomorrow is 
suffering from union jitters. 

In contrast with the San Francisco 
exposition, which has rolled along with 
only three or four minor disputes, al- 
though it is 100% unionized, the World’s 
Fair in New York hasn’t been able to 
systematize the handling of its labor 
quarrels. The New York fair is much, 
much bigger and consequently harder 
to handle; and San Francisco’s fair has 
developed a plan of funneling grievances. 
In New York many exhibitors have been 
wrestling with many locals of strong 
unions, with the fair officials on the 
sidelines unless called in; out West the 
fair management turned the whole labor 
problem over to one of its executives 
(William Day, veteran construction 
man) and insisted that all labor com- 
plaints come up through the city’s labor 
council and building trades council. 


Grievances against Unions 


Last week the World of Tomorrow 
got some unwelcome front-page space 
in the New York newspapers, when the 
secretary of the Netherlands participa- 
tion committee, Dr. Neil Van Aken, an- 
nounced that a group of foreign commis- 
sioners associated with him in the For- 
eign Government Commissioners Club 
were fed up with labor difficulties and 
might not show up for a second year 
unless they could get a better deal. 
Grover Whalen, president of the World’s 
Fair Corp., immediately went over Van 
Aken’s head with a request to the 58 
foreign exhibitors to declare their feel- 
ings. Replies were not published, but 
they indicated that most of the managers 
of foreign concessions didn’t blame the 
fair officials for their labor troubles. 
They blamed the local unions which 
have been accused of imposing high wage 
rates and duplication of manpower to a 
point which threatens to use up the 
appropriations of some foreign commis- 


sions before the fair closes in October. 





“For the Record” 


Wide World 
Adapting an idea developed during 


the 1937 steel strikes by Republic 
Steel, which took pictures of strik- 
ers with long-range cameras, the 
United Auto Workers (A.F.L. 
branch) has been taking snapshots 
of non-striking employees crossing 
the picket line at Hercules Motor 
Corp., Canton, Ohio, After the strike 
is over, the union will have a picture 
record of those who went in to work. 








Public attention has been focusing on 
charges that the unions did the follow- 
ing things: Forced foreign commissions 
with labor and technical staffs of their 
own to hire duplicating crews of New 
York workers, whose duties were only 
to stand by idly and draw full-time pay, 
except for overtime, when they drew 
overtime pay; refused to permit more 
than one working shift, forcing overtime 
on many jobs in last-minute rushes to 
get ready for the opening; insisted on 
hiring of maintenance crews for build- 
ings where no maintenance was needed; 
demanded the rewiring of many electri- 
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cal units on the ground before they « 
be installed; damaged equipment— .».. 
cifically in the Italian exhibit, w ier 
seats were slashed; threatened to ))|! 
the main power switches and cut off the 
fair’s electricity; attempted to “mate 4 
good thing” of the fair by claiming 
gaining powers for groups of wo 
which included only a small minority of 
union members. 


Demands Increase Costs 


There have been sporadic walk outs 
and picketing, although most of such 
“job actions” were taken prior to ¢! 
fair’s opening or during the first month’s 
run. Venezuela complained that its open- 
ing was delayed three weeks by labor 
squabbles; Nevada announced that it 
would have to withdraw and go home, 
largely because of difficulties involved 
in the demand by electrical workers that 
a five-ton, concrete-imbedded mode! of 
Boulder Dam be rewired. France « 
mated that its cost had been raised $1(0)- 
000 to $200,000 by American labor « 
mands. Britain and Russia admitted 
that their expenses were raised, but made 
no complaint. Connecticut, Arkansas, 
Maine, and West Virginia got into the 
news with labor troubles, but managed 
to smooth them out. 

Whalen and his associates kept still 
during the uproar, but last week they 
explained privately that before the fair 
had got under way, they had held con- 
ferences with William Green and others 
at the top of the American Federation 
of Labor, and received assurances that 
organized labor would be courteous and 
reasonable to the World’s Fair guest 
exhibitors. They set up a committee to 
see that labor got a square deal, and 
put an A.F.L. vice-president, Matthew 
Woll, on it. Later they were considerabl) 
surprised when spokesmen for local 
unions showed a “Who’s Green?” atti- 
tude and insisted on preferential treat- 
ment. 


Local No. 3 at the Fair 


One union more than any other now 
holds the spotlight at the fair—the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers (A.F.L.), with a strong New 
York City group, Local No. 3. The fair 
runs on electricity, and Local No. 3 has 
the electricians. Union installation and 
maintenance men show up wherever a 
wire has to be attached or a light turned 
on; the power plant is organized; rigid 
union rules declare that its men cannot 
handle equipment which has been wired 
some place else by labor which is not 
approved by the international. Whalen 
and his helpers have spent hours wrest!- 
ing with Local No. 3, and admit that 
the union is tough. But plasterers, hod- 
carriers, truckmen, carpenters, musicians, 
actors, paving men, and such have /hiad 
their say, too. 

The fair management wants to please 
labor. It doesn’t want to be non-union 
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and alienate the mass customers, so it is 
bending over backward to avoid trouble. 
It keeps an eye out for public sympathy, 
however, and probably will take a sterner 
course if the present hullabaloo continues. 

Eventually, observers believe that the 
fair will have to do what San Francisco’s 
show did—appoint an able, representa- 
tive committee to speak for exhibitors 
and the fair management, and insist on 
a system of channeling labor complaints 
through a trades union council commit- 
tee. As the unions concerned are nearly 
all A.F.L. members, this shouldn’t be 
too hard to arrange. 

At the San Francisco fair on Treasure 
Island, wage scales are the same as on 
the mainland, and there haven’t been 
many complaints, except over some early 
fuddling with musician’s contracts. A 
couple of towns canceled their special 
“days” because of being barred from 
bringing home-town bands to the fair. 
The musician’s union allows the foreign 
exhibitors to use foreign bands, however. 

The California agreement with the 
local A.F.L. council bars strikes and 
lockouts, and agreements have been made 
one by one until the whole western show 
is tightly unionized. Even the engineers 
who run the old-time locomotives for 
150 feet onto the Cavalcade stage have 
been required to join the locomotive 
brotherhood. 


North Lives Higher 


Northerners have better 
standard of living than south- 
erners, survey shows. 


It’s NOT THE COST OF LIVING that makes 
the difference in annual family expendi- 
tures between North and South. It’s the 
standard of living. That, in a nutshell, 
is the conclusion to be drawn from a 
“Survey of Comparative Living Costs” 
recently issued by Wage-Hour Admin- 
istrator Elmer F. Andrews—a_ conclu- 
sion which supplies powerful ammuni- 
tion to those members of industry wage- 
hour committees who are opposed to re- 
gional wage differentials in pegging min- 
imum wages above the 30 cent level re- 
quired by the wage-hour law. 

The survey is based upon an investiga- 
tion of retail prices and rents as of Dec. 
15, 1938, in five northern and five south- 
ern cities, all between 10,000 and 20,000 
population. The average total annual 
family expenditure in the 10 cities was 
$1,231. The average of the five southern 
cities was $1,075; that of the northern 
cities was $1,387, 29% greater. 

But the survey proceeds to analyze this 
divergence further. When the customary 
annual purchases of the average northern 
family were figured at prevailing southern 
prices, the total came to $1,874. And the 
normal purchases of a typical southern 
family would cost $1,136 in the North. 

Since there is only about a 3% differ- 


ence in prices, the remainder of the 29% 
spread is due to quantitative and quali- 
tative differences in the goods and serv- 
ices purchased. 





LABOR ANGLES 





Signals Crossed 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS MEN who read the 
labor press got a start from the C/O 
News last week. Under a feature head- 
ing: “Scientific Espionage,” the official 
union organ attacked employee-attitude 
measurement—the technique by which 
employers have sought to get an insight 
into what the employee actually thinks 





about the company. Under the by-line | 


of Walter Polakov of the United Mine 
Workers, the article bitterly criticized a 
questionnaire system that is widely con- 
sidered as one of the fairest yet devel- 
oped (BW—May13'39,p37). 
called it a “newfangled device of man- 
agement to pry into your private atti- 
tudes,” and rapped engineers and psy- 
chologists as successors to “Pinkertons.” 


End Tanker Strike 


Tus WEEK the National Maritime Union 
(C.1.0.) ordered, subject to approval 


Polakov | 


of union men who will be affected, ter- | 


mination of its strike against Standard 
Oil of N. J., Socony-Vacuum, Tidewater- 
Associated, and C. D. Mallory (BW 
May20'39,p16). Union men walked out 
April 17 when negotiations over a closed 
shop contract broke down. They tied up 
about a third of these companies’ tank- 
ers for a short time. Traffic was soon 
brought back almost to normal, however, 
and the union capitulated when it learned 
of a petition filed with the National 
Labor Relations Board to establish an 
independent union 
N.M.U. men operating Standard Oil 
tankers. 


Saturday Off 


InpicaTIon that the five-day week is the 


among the non- | 


thing, at least during the good old sum- | 


mer-time, came out of Indiana last week. 
When the Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper 
Co. sent out announcements that it was 
knocking off all Saturdays, it also handed 
out some information which was of value 
to all its customers. Returns from 2,300 
companies questioned about Saturday 
closing gave these statistics: Offices 
closed on summer Saturdays, 40%; year- 
round, 33%; factories closed on summer 
Saturdays, 65%; year-round 61%; sales- 
men interviewed on Saturdays, 42%; 
materials received on Saturdays, 54%; 
inconvenienced by Saturday closing of 
paper supplier, 1.5%. 


Test in Minnesota 


Tae MINNESOTA UNION-REGULATING law 
came up for its first court test this week, 
in a suit filed by 11 employees of Keller 
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Mi, need 
That building y™ 
an nowEsTE COST 


f floor space! 


per square foot © 





A Maryland Metal Building fits your 
building budget . . . offering per- 
manence combined with amazing 
adaptability to change! May be 
moved without loss. Made of mod- 
ern, interlocking copper - bearing 
steel or Lyonore Metal on a struc- 
tural steel frame. They are fire- 
and lightning-proof! They may be 
erected by us or your 
own labor. May be in- 
sulated at our shop. 
Give you everything 
AT THE LOWEST 
COST per square 
foot of floor space! 
Write today — Mary- 
land Metal Building 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 





Send for free 
illustrated catalog 


MARYLAND METAL BUILDINGS 
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ifa-liat 


New York — Chicago 
17 hours of comfort and relaxa- 
tion. Air-conditioned Pullmans, 
Lounge Cars, Diners, Coaches. 


Daylight Saving Time 
Lv. New York . 4:20 P.M. 
Ar. Chicago . . 8:30 A.M. 
Lv. Chicago . . 3:05 P. M. 
Ar. New York . 9:05 A.M, 


NEW YORK 
CENTRAL) 
SYSTEM VD 
iii! 
THE WATER LEVEL ROUTE 
YOU CAN SLEEP 
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These Handy Office 
Accessories Speed Up 
Business Routine 














TRANSFER AND STORAGE CASES 







2 Just what you need for storing correspondence and 
records a style and size for every storage need. 
& 






Ture are many dependable Globe-Wernicke office accessories 
which enable people to do more work with less effort and expense. 
Some of these useful “business helps” are needed in every office 
to speed up routine. 


For sale by leading stationers and office equipment dealers everywhere. 












¥ is 


“ACCESSO”" WOOD EVERYDAY FILE STEEL CARD 
DESK TRAYS Handy and costs so little . . . INDEX CABINETS 
Wide hand openings on all é Inexpensive . . . one or two 
four sides and bottom make several styles of indexing... drawer styles for 3” x 5”, 
it easy to handle papers. needed in office and home. 4° x 6” and 5” x 8” cards. 




























PENNSYLVANIA enrages 
transports steam with aid o 


(a 


HEAT-INSUL 













ATIONS 
















The Pennsylvania had the problem of transporting steam from 
the Pennsylvania Power & Light Company’s plant in Harris- 
burg to the railroad’s new engine house—a distance of a mile 
and a half. The problem was solved by erecting an 8” over- 
ground pipe line and insulating it with 857% Magnesia covering. 


str 


Insulation was applied in two layers, each approximately 114 
thick. Sections were laid in broken joint manner to secure max- 
imum strength. Pipe covering protected from the weather by 
an overall covering of roofing fabric. 










Whatever your problem in the control or transportation of heat or 
steam, it will pay you to investigate the use of Carey Insulations in 
solving that problem economically and with maximum efficiency. Carey 
service is available through a nationwide organization. Write today 
for Carey Insulation Catalog—address Dept. 29. 






































THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY . Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 








BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Drug Co. of Minneapolis, which n 
closed-shop agreement last Marc} 
the Pharmacists and Drug Clerks 
The 11 dissenters, declaring that t} 
Minnesota law (BW—Mayé’ 
guarantees them the right to ref 
join a union, ask that the compa 
enjoined from discharging them 

also seek a declaratory judgment | 
fine their rights—which would ly 
comed by many business men w 

puzzled by the new regulations 


Try, Try Again 

OnE OF THOSE long-drawn-out, 
jurisdictional quarrels between c 
ing unions is up for decision again 
time with a fair chance for settk 
In the Aluminum Corp. plant at A 
Tenn., the NLRB has ordered thre: 
ployee elections since last Dec: 
The first, last Dec. 8, showed 1,279 
for an independent union, 961 for ( 
708 for A.F.L. Later the board n 
rule that in such cases the lowest \ 
drop out, but to be fair it had to | 
three run again. On May 4 the « 
was: 1,164 for C.1.0., 1,123 for the 


| pendent, 747 for A.F.L., 84 for 


and 25 blank or voided. Now, at 


| last, the independent and C.1.0. w 


conclusions again, to see where th: 
jority lies. 


Time, Inc., Shares Profits 


| OVER THE HORIZON came something 


this week—Time, Inc., publishers 


Time, Fortune, and Life, announced t 


it was planning to share profits 
employees on a three-part plan. S|! 
holders were asked to approve the 


rangement before it was applied to | 
estimated $1,900,000 net profit for | 


first half of 1939 Employees mak 


$5,200 a year or less are to pay 5 
their salaries into a trust fund, to w 


the company will add from 50¢ to $1 


for each employee-contributed d 
depending on a profit scale ranging { 
$500,000 to $2,500,000 and over. A s 
trust has been arranged for $5,201 
$19,000 employees, and a bonus pla: 


| the top class of “senior employees” 


average above $19,000. 


NLRB Checks Up 


PAUSING FOR A LOOK back along the t 


it has followed for three and a half ) 
NLRB last week took time out t 
about it. Under the direction of D 
a. Saposs, the NLRB’s chief econo: 


statistical gains of unions were surv: 









} 


Notable events recorded in the report 


are unionization of the major par! 


steel, rubber, flat glass, automobile 
electrical manufacture, with a 
historical sketch for each. And, alth 


| the writers admit that the Wagner 


, the trend toward collective bargait 


itself helped to force employers to a: 
labor organization, they declare 

employers have profited because of b« 
industrial relations that have folk 


- 
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MONEY AND THE MARKETS 





FINANCE + SECURITIES - COMMODITIES 





Traders Shop for Bargains 


Markets are generally inactive, largely because 
of labor trouble and of European and Far Eastern dis- 
putes. Utilities pleased by House bill. 


\{veustT’s poG pays never found the 
financial markets less active, their trends 
less significant than they have been in 
most recent sessions. New outbursts of 
labor trouble and haunting fears over 
what is happening in Europe and in the 
Far East continue to be the main forces 
holding back American markets. Pros- 
pects for better than seasonal perform- 
ance of business during the summer are 
still working constructively. 

Domestic industry, however, hasn’t 
generated enough steam to pull many 
nervous traders in securities and com- 
modities off the sidelines. For example, 
this week’s moderate recession in steel 
operations strengthened the belief that 
the industry probably had stepped up 
production a little too rapidly in the 
preceding three weeks. A topping off was 
not unexpected, but it wasn’t the kind 
of thing upon which rampant stock mar- 
kets are nurtured. 

There was little tendency in Wall 
Street to believe that the setback in 
stock prices early this week was of spe- 
cial significance, that it represented any 
liquidation due to the outlook for busi- 





ness. Rather, students of the market's 
technical action were inclined to believe 
that a modest decline was entirely logical 
after the creeping advance which charac- 
terized the preceding two months. 

This attitude heightened the recently 
prevalent tendency to shop for bargains. 
One of the lines which have received a 
good bit of attention lately is the mer- 
chandising group. An individual strong 
spot at the start of this week was Com- 
monwealth & Southern preferred. This 
issue bounced about 4 points on the 
prospect that the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority would get Congressional permis- 
sion to borrow money to carry out its 
purchase agreement for Tennessee Elec- 
tric Power Co., a C. & S. subsidiary. 


See Chance for Refunding 


The utilities in general derived a good 
deal of satisfaction out of the bill given 
the House by its military affairs com- 
mittee in that it attempted to build a 
fence around the area of TVA operations. 
This step long has been advocated by 
those interested in the power companies 
in order to give management an idea of 
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how far public power was due to spread 
Also, it would afford utilities in the 
Southeast an opportunity to sell refund 
ing bonds, replacing old issues, which 
carry high coupons, with lower interest 
rates and saving important money 

But it soon developed that the House 
committee had so radically altered the 
bill (which was railroaded through the 
Senate) that there would be a bitter 
fight. C. & S. preferred relinquished a 
part of its gain, enthusiasm for other 
utility securities was checked until the 
situation becomes clearer. 


Mill Consumption of Cotton Up 


Commodity markets for the most part 
were pretty colorless and slightly on the 
weak side. There were several exceptions, 
however. Cotton, for example, was firmer 
at midweek. The government report put 
ting May consumption by domestic 
mills at 605,363 bales (against 426,149 
in the same month last year) was a sup- 
porting factor. In addition, the large 
volume of business closed in the cotton 
cloth market over the last couple of 
weeks strengthened the belief that the 
mills will continue pretty busy. 

Cottonseed oil also had a flurry when 
the May consumption statistics were 
made public. The average guess on the 
month’s disappearance—the traders pool 
their guesses every month—was around 
225,000 bbl. That would have repr 
sented a good increase over April’s 207,- 
335 bbl. When the figure was put at 
252,538 by the Bureau of the Census, 
prices were bid up moderately 

The relatively low estimates were in- 
fluenced by the fact that lard and cot- 
tonseed oil still are waging their battle. 
Lard continues to sell below the oil, 
reversing the time-honored price rela- 
tionship and leading to substitution of 
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the cheaper fat in the shortening field. 
The result is that cottonseed oil dis- 
appearance so far this season (August 
through May) has fallen to 2,560,458 bbl. 
against 3,654,190 in the comparable 
period the year before. The drop is less 
startling than appears at first glance, 
however, because the preceding season’s 
consumption set an all-time record by a 
wide margin. 

Chief feature of the metal markets 
was an advance of 5 points in lead (to 
4.80¢ a lb. in New York, 4.65¢ in St. 
Louis). Business in the metal had been 
excellent for some time but the London 
quotation—so low that it was almost 
profitable to ship to this country, tariff 
notwithstanding—had held back the 
price here. However, there has been evi- 
dence for some time that the domestic 
quotation would go up with little dif- 
ficulty if only the opportunity _pre- 
sented itself, and the chance came on 
Wednesday. 

The trade also was encouraged by the 
tone of the London copper market at 
midweek. The large foreign consumption 
for May, which cut into world stocks 
despite a rise of nearly 10,000 tons in 
the United States, stiffened quotations 
in London after they had fallen below 
the American price early in the week. 
There still is no rush of orders in the 
domestic market, however. 


Cheap Auto Financing 


Merchandise National Bank, 
Chicago, claims lowest cost for 
ear buyers. 


BANKS FOR A LONG TIME have been try- 
ing to lure away from the finance com- 
panies the cream of the automobile time- 
payment business. They do it by offer- 
ing attractive finance charges and by 
being very finicky about the credit rat- 
ing of the automobile buyers they accept 
as borrowers. 

Now comes the Merchandise National 
Bank of Chicago with the claim that it 
has the cheapest finance plan of all for 
automobile buyers. It isn’t offering the 
lowest finance charge—it collects $5 on 
each $100 borrowed and there are banks 
elsewhere that offer lower charges—but 
it doesn’t require the car buyer to pay 
for any insurance. 

The bank will insure itself against 
items like fire, theft, and collision. In 
case of any such eventuality, the bank 
will collect insurance in the amount of 
the proved claim and will reduce the 
borrower’s note in the amount of the 
proved claim also. George B. Everitt, 
the bank’s president, says present cost 
of financing automobile purchases is too 
high. He doesn’t believe finance charges 
and insurance ever before have been 
completely divorced in an instalment 
finance plan, opines it will save car buy- 
ers from 40 to 60% on the total com- 












pulsory cost of an average one-third 
down deal. As a rule, instalment plans 
require the buyer to pay for theft and 
fire insurance as a part of the finance 
charge. Often collision coverage also is re- 
quired. The Merchandise National’s an- 
nouncement of its new plan says that the 








benefits of insurance protection are ; 
ognized but “that losses suffered by 
borrowers have been negligibly sm 
The borrower is left to decide for | 
self whether he is interested in purc] 
ing additional protection over and a} 
that which the bank is carrying. 


Sears Sells Some Time Accounts 


Merchandising company disposes of part of its 
instalment paper to National City Bank—not because it 
needs to right now, but with eye to future. 


Ever so ticntiy Sears, Roebuck & Co.’s 
annual report for 1938 tosses off the 
statement that the company has been 
selling part of its instalment accounts. 
But this casual statement wasn’t greeted 
so calmly by credit and financial men. 
These latter wanted to know who was 
buying Sears’ time-payment receivables, 
what the details of the arrangement are, 
and how it is turning out. 


It develops that Sears’ first experi: 
with sale of its instalment paper was 
had some years back when long-term 
refrigerator accounts were turned ov 
to a finance company. That busines. 
however, has now largely been swallow: 
up in the new arrangement. 

The institution that is now purchasing 
Sears’ instalment paper (paper arising 
from all kinds of time transactions) 
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SUPPLY OF COPPER HITS 12-MONTH PEAK 


Production Continues Substantially Higher Than Consumption 
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UZ Production exceeds Consumption 


Dote: Copper institute, American Bureau of Metal Stotishes, 
U S Department of Commerce, Engineering ond Mining Journal. 


EX) Consumption exceeds Production 
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Supplies of refined copper at the end 
of last month rose to the highest 
level in 12 months and, moreover, 
apparent consumption wasn’t vigor- 
ous enough to give any promise that 
these reserves will soon be cut into. 
The copper statistics were not, how- 
ever, without their brighter spots. 
Refined output was 10,000 tons 
larger than was production of blister 





(from mines and scrap) so that re- 
finers apparently drew some 10,000) 
tons of blister from storage. The’ 
too, exports jumped to above 12, 
tons in May after running along 
around 4,000 tons for six mont! 
This rise in exports justified pred 
tions that Japanese orders wow’ 
shortly improve in total foreign ta‘- 
ings (BW—Apr22’39,p62). 
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Heads Exchange 


The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission’s demand that all stock ex- 
changes be bossed by full-time, paid 
executives (and not by members) 
continues to bring results. Last week 
the Chicago Stock Exchange decided 
it had on its staff a young man who 
filled the bill. He is Kenneth L. 
Smith (above), 35 years old. He was 
with the Illinois securities depart- 
ment before joining the Chicago ez- 
change early in 1929. For nearly a 
year he has been a vice-president, is 
credited with increasing operating 
efficiency and with cutting expenses. 





not as many had guessed, one of the 
prominent commercial factors. Instead it 
is the National City Bank of New York. 
The arrangement was entered into after 
Sears launched the current plan which 
allows time payments on any account 
over $10. What actually happens is that 
the National City offers Sears what vir- 
tually amounts to an open line of credit 
against all the instalment paper the com- 
pany wants to turn over to the bank. 
The rate of interest reputedly is around 
3% on the money actually used. 

Sears collects a 10% finance charge on 
its time accounts, handles collections on 
the paper put up at the bank, meets 
expenses of its far-flung credit and col- 
lection department from the difference 
between the interest rate paid on its 
bank loans and the revenues from its 
finance charge. Any profits left over 
after credit expenses help to swell re- 
serves against losses on instalment ac- 
counts. 

The fact is, Sears sets up a reserve of 
10% (amount of the finance charge) 
against all its instalment accounts. Ex- 


perience has been that no more than 1% 
is likely to be lost. Hence, presumably, 
the increase in reserves to approximately 

7% of the outstanding time-payment 
accounts. 

When paper is taken to the National 
City, it works out much the same way. 
The company is liable for no more than 
10% of the face value of the paper so 
hypothecated—the same amount that it 
ordinarily sets up as a reserve. The bank 
credits outright 90% on the paper pre- 
sented, sets aside the other 10% as a 
special reserve against losses. At the end 
of each four-week period, the bank turns 
over to the company from the reserve 
whatever surplus exists over the 10% 
of total outstanding paper. 


“Soft” Lines Brought In 


Sears began selling “hard” merchan- 
dise on conditional monthly payment 
contracts way back in 1911. After re- 
had proved the 
soundness idea, the company 
offered in and catalogues last 
January the same terms that Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. had previously 
adopted—monthly payments for pur- 
chases totaling $10 and up on any mer 
chandise (including “soft” lines). When 
Sears began giving credit on “soft” 
goods, it fully expected the loss ratio to 


experiments 
of the 


stores 


gional 


rise—how much remains to be seen. 
Sears’ credit has always been given 

only to selected risks. The collection 

follow-up is close. Hence the largest 


losses, in the 1931-2 period, were never | 


much more than 1% and in most years 
have been around $%. 


Needless to say, the company’s finan- 


cial condition is such that it doesn’t need 


to raise cash by selling even a part of its | 


time paper. However, Vice-President 
J. M. Barker, who worked out the deal, 
had an eye to the future. Long before 
Mr. Barker came to Sears—when he was 
with the First National of Boston—he 
had pronounced convictions about banks’ 
obligation to fit their services to business 
needs as these needs change. 


Points to Chance for Profits 


After joining Sears, he wanted to get 
the country’s banks aware of the profit 
possibilities in handling consumer credit 
on an arrangement such as the one Sears 
now has with the National City. Then, 
just in case the volume of instalment 
business were to rise to the point where 
Sears actually would need to borrow on 


the paper, the banks would be anxious to | 


get the business. 
Some idea of what banks think of the 


idea may be gathered from the fact that | 
several besides the National City have | 


put in their bids for part of the business. 
Mr. Barker is conservative in his com- 
ments, says the plan is regarded as an ex- 
periment both by the company and the 


bank. However, others who have watched 


the plan think it probably is working out 
swell for both. 
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Most Quoted Publication 


Getting business and financial “‘scoops’’ 
is not Business Week's primary func 
tion. Yet the average month sees 
Business Week quoted some 400 to 
600 times by the nation's leading 
newspapers——convincing testimonial of 
alertness and authority. 
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FOREIGN TRADE + INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS + FOREIGN INDUSTRY 





Stocks Jittery, Industry Active 


New diplomatic activity creates fresh nervous- 
ness in Europe and Orient, but industry spurred by 
armament orders, maintains feverish pace. 


THe DIPLOMATIC CALM of the last six 
weeks has been broken. Germany is busy 
again, in Prague and in Danzig; Japan 
is trying to settle an old score with the 
British in North China, in the hope of 
wiping out all foreign concessions in 
the region fully under Japanese control; 
and in Spain the Axis powers are pushing 
their advantage. 

Stock markets reacted immediately to 
the new nervousness, but business ac- 
tivity is maintained because the back- 
bone in every country in Europe is 
defense orders from the government. No 
outbreak is likely in the next few weeks, 
but tensions are expected to become 
acute again late in August or in 
September. 


For the present, the trouble in China 
will be localized at Tientsin, but ul- 
timately Japan expects to oust all for- 
eigners from their areas of special 
privilege in China. 


Bolivian-ltalian Barter? 


The rumored deal between Bolivia and 
Italy—Bolivia bartering tin for Italian 
textiles—is not yet confirmed. But busi 
ness of this sort between the Latin 
American countries which have surpluses 
of the one or two products which form 
the basis of their economy must be ex- 
pected. Bolivia, as well as Brazil, and 
Mexico, and the Central American coun- 
tries, would prefer to sell in the open 
market for free exchange, but when that 





Indigestible Czechoslovakia 





Germany’s bite into Czechoslovakia 
has given her nourishment in the 
form of man power and war supplies, 
but it’s brought on a bad case of 
indigestion too. For the first time, 
Hitler is trying to rule an alien 
people. This spring German troops 
—above, as they were greeted in 
Prague by Reich Protector Baron 





European 
von Neurath (saluting) and presi- 
dent of the former Czechoslovakia, 
Dr. Emil Hacha—moved in to estab- 
lish the protectorate. This week, 
however, the arrival in Prague of 
Heinrich Himmler, head of Ger- 
many's secret police, hinted that the 
protectorate might soon become part 
and parcel of the Reich. 
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is impossible, they are forced to acc: 
what they can get for their goods f 
whoever will buy them. 


Germany Needs Exports 


Bertin (Cable)—The immediate rx 
tion in the German press to n 
speeches by Chamberlain and Halii 
was the ungracious comment that G 
many expects deeds not words. W 
security prices rallied temporarily, « 
cial Germany does not attribute the g 
to the expectation of a new appeasem: 
move. 

Meanwhile, a weak export posit 
remains the key problem in the Gern 
economy. Officials and business my 
alike are concerned about the downw: 
trend of exports to the free curre: 
countries which is only partially co 
pensated by clearing gains in Sout 
eastern Europe and Latin America. Ev: 
the new trade agreement with Yug 
slavia is not working out as well 
expected. With her bargaining positi 
greatly strengthened by an intense Ital 
German trade rivalry, Belgrade has i 
sisted on foreign exchange instead of 
barter for those materials most urgent 
needed by Germany. 

Business and financial experts are su 
prised by Assistant Finance Minist: 
Reinhard’s recent statement anticipatin; 
a Reich tax revenue of 22,000,000,000 
marks for the current fiscal year. Th 
point out that last year’s returns we 
only 17,700,000,000. Part of the est 
mated increase will undoubtedly com: 
from Austria and the Sudetenland, but 
business already fears that more iv 


quisitorial methods of collection will 
used to make up any deficiency. 


London Is Nervous 


Lonpon (Cable)—The London stock 
exchange refused to react favorably this 
week to the reports of improvements in 
the basic industries—coal, iron, and tex 
tiles. Confidence was shattered by r 
ports filtering through that German 
troops were massing on the Polish 
frontier and by the Tientsin complica 
tions with Japan. Back of the uneasi 
ness is ‘(1) the effect of international 
uncertainty on the average investor and 
(2) the German press outbursts against 
the conciliatory speeches by Lord Halli 
fax. The real bull point for the markets 
would be the successful conclusion of 
William Strang’s mission to Moscow. 
Notwithstanding real deficiencies, Bri 
tish rearmament is making substantia 
progress, not merely in arms produced 
but in organization. The government 
program of shadow plant constructio 
(BW—Dece3'38 p39) , first used for air 
planes, and later extended to include th« 
manufacture of many essential war ma 
terials, is nearing completion. Outside o 
the airplane factories, many of the 
plants are operating only on what 
amounts to educational orders to teach 
labor special production problems. But 
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this shadow orgarization, which can 
juickly be stepped up to capacity, will 
be a vital time-saving factor, if trouble 
starts. 

With the object of preventing possible 
price rises in case of war, Prime Minister 
Chamberlain announced this week a plan 
for complete control over price and dis- 
tribution which will be organized and 


put into effect only in an emergency. 


Moscow Mistrusts London 

Moscow (Cable)—While the feeling is 
general in Moscow this week that the 
latest British proposal of mutual assis- 
tance “in case of a direct or indirect 
threat to the vital interests of either of 
the three countries which will sign the 
pact” may be accepted by the Kremlin, 
there is no question that the Soviets 
mistrust the genuineness of Britain’s in- 
tentions. Moscow has always been con- 
vinced that one of the cornerstones of 
Chamberlain’s foreign policy has always 
been to divert German aggression toward 
Russia. Even if an agreement is reached 
now with London, the Soviet Union will 
continue to develop its own defense 
forces as the surest means of handling 
any situation which may develop. 

It is this frame of mind which accounts 
for the feverish activity in Soviet in- 
dustry, and for the intensive summer 
training that both army and navy lead- 
ers are giving the defense forces. At the 
same time, the drive for labor 
productivity and discipline, 
started last December, is being pushed 


great 
improv ed 


relentlessly. 
The wheat this 
smaller than a vear ago because of un- 


crop year will be 


favorable weather, but more extensive 
irrigation service and increased use of 
mechanical harvesting equipment are 


helping to cut down the losses. 


France Rushes Arms 
Paris (Wireless)—While industrial ac- 
tivity continued on the upgrade, the at- 
mosphere on the Bourse this week was 
one of quiet reserve featured by frac- 
tional declines among most stocks. 
The reason was the growing realiza- 
tion that a continuation of 
German tactics in Danzig must lead to 


present 


a showdown, at a date no one ventures 
to predict. In the last few weeks there 
has been a typical campaign backed 
by propaganda to 
liquidation of Polish rights and _privi- 
leges in the free port. Hitler’s immedi- 
ate objectives apparently envisage (1) 
the withdrawal of Polish 
spectors, (2) severance of Danzig from 
the Polish postal system, and (3) cut- 
ting off Polish railroads from entry into 
the free city. Under various pretenses 
large numbers of Germans are pene- 
trating Danzig in small, unarmed 
groups, and being supplied with weap- 
ons upon their arrival. 

Under these conditions, more and 
more of the working efforts of France 


force progressive 


customs in- 
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“The Name is Familiar .. .” 


Laying no claim to the title of larg- 
est or fastest, Cunard White Star's 
new Mauretania, shown above on 
a trial run, leaves Liverpool June 17 
on her maiden voyage to New York. 
Larger (34,000 and 


tons) slower 


Britiah Press Combine 
(22-23 knots) than her famous name 
sake, which held the speed record 
for more than 20 years, the Maure- 


1,500 


accommodates passen- 


tania 
gers, joins the Georgic and the Bri- 


tannic on the New York-London run 





are poured into the armament industry. 
What the result of this terrific stress 
will be no one can tell. But the obvious 
conjecture is that the continued manu- 
facture of non-productive goods and 
increased taxation will greatly reduce 
France’s private wealth, and will ulti- 
mately force on the country a greater 
degree of the socialization which has 
until now a characteristic of the 
totalitarian states. Fully aware of this 
danger, Finance Minister Paul Reynaud 
is doing all he can to encourage the 
normal peacetime industries, but it is 
an uphill struggle. 


been 


Japan Buys Scrap 


Toxyo—All eyes are on Tientsin, and 
the showdown which Japanese military 


forces in this North China city are 
forcing on the British and other for- 
eigners there who still control conces- 
sion areas which are supposed to be aid- 
ing Chinese who oppose the new Japan- 
ese régime. Japan’s action will be de- 
cisive in all of the concessions 
north of Shanghai, but there is still a 
question here whether or not a similar 
move in the International Settlement at 
Shanghai is possible without provoking 
serious opposition from Britain, France, 
and the United States. Probably further 
action will be determined after the 
course of events in Europe during the 
remainder of the summer are better 
known. 

Though Japan is just now not buying 
as much American scrap steel as she 


cities 


used to, she is still buying some, and also 
a lot of 
formerly had but a small market in 
Japan. 

Imports of scrap copper, scrap tin, and 
scrap lead from the United States appear 
to be headed for an all-time record 

For several weeks in March and April, 
Japan was buying more silk from Amer- 
ica than she was selling to the United 
States and, incidentally, was paying 
more for it than she got for the raw silk 
sent across the Pacific. The silk Japan 
buys comes for the most part in the 


other waste materials which 


shape of discarded stockings and other 
apparel that once adorned the legs and 
torsos of American girls. This silk is re 
claimed and made into Japanese kimonos 
so as to make available for export all 
virgin silk that Japanese silk worms are 
willing to produce. 

While Japan has placed an embargo 
on exports of woolen rags, which for 
merly had a large market in the United 
States as roofing and wiping materials, 
Japanese agents are now scouting the 
United States for large lots of old woolen 
clothing. The wool is reclaimed and costs, 
pound for pound, less than one-third 
the price of Australian raw wool. Every 
homebound freighter 
several hundred bales. 

In addition to rubber, 
Japan has recently been buying in enor- 
mous quantities, Japan has now con- 
cluded a deal involving 50,000 tons of 
American second-hand tires, which are 
to be retreaded. 


Japanese carries 


scrap which 
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War Orders to Canada 
First British orders reach 


Dominion. Canadian oil will be 


exploited for British navy. 


Orrawa (Business Week Bureau) —Fol- 
lowing quickly the end of the probe into 
the Bren machine gun contract with the 
John Inglis Co. of Toronto, new British 
armament orders amounting to $60,000,- 
000 are coming to Canada almost imme- 
diately. In fact $12,000,000 is understood 
to be covered already in contracts just 
signed or about to be signed. 
Armament items on which the money 
will be spent are not made public due to 
British War Office objections. But it is 
common knowledge that what Great 
Britain seeks in Canada currently are 
war planes, tanks, and machine guns. 
The $60,000,000 is a further installment 
in the long-term British plan to develop 
a supplementary source of armaments 
by the expenditure of $250,000,000 here. 


Sovereigns Promote Trade 

Official sources now recognize the 
favorable influence of the royal visit on 
Canadian trade and business. In report- 
ing that May exports jumped to $94,000,- 
000, a 38° increase over the $64,000,000 
total for last May, Trade Minister Euler 
mentions the tour of the King and Queen 
and the quieter situation in Europe as 
the principal factors. For the first five 





months of this year the gain is 12%, 
amounting to $44,000,000 more than the 
same period of 1938. 

Shipments abroad of wheat are again 
nearing normal. May’s total is 13,000,000 
bushels compared with less than 4,000,- 
000 bushels a year ago. Cattle and lum- 
ber exports to the United States under 
the new trade agreement have also con- 
tributed substantially to the increasing 
trade volume. 

Knotty marketing problems of the 
Canadian oil industry (BW—Feb18,p47) 
are on the verge of solution, largely due 
to the British desire for an Empire 
source of oil. Until now, the long freight 
haul to the lakes and to the Atlantic 
seaboard has made competition with 
United States oil impossible. But a dele- 
gation of Dominion officials, returning 
from a London conference with the Brit- 
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ish admiralty, expects to announce « 
day plans for a pipeliz: to the head 
the lakes. Railroads have announce: 
further reduction of rates on the ex)» 
sive haul eastward. At the same ti 
drilling in the foothills region for he: 
crude oil needed by the British navy 
going on under direction of the An; 
Canadian Oil Co. 

New construction awards and contr: 
for May show a 350% increase ov: 
year ago, and reflect the 10% incom: 
deduction authorized by the Canad 
government for new construction 
plant improvement. The May gain \ 
sufficient to turn the cumulative d 
of 20% for the first four months int. 
41% gain for the year to date. M 
major expansion projects are await 
further government tax concessions 
clearer indication of the business uptu 


British Fear Labor Shortage 


Not only workers but capital goods may be hard 
to get before end of year, because of armament program. 
Government plans more control. 


Lonpon (Business Week Bureau) —Brit- 
ish executives are beginning to worry 
about a labor and capital goods shortage 
before the end of this year if the pres- 
ent rate of rearmament continues (as 






















































































































Massive arms orders are mainly re- 
sponsible for the latest 
boom in England, but the stimulus 
of government buying is beginning to 
spread to private trade in many 
lines. The labor shortage, which ts 
now becoming acute in England, 


business 
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is already responsible for numerous 
inquiries concerning prices and de- 
livery terms in Canada and the 
United States. Britain’s boom is ez- 
pected to boost world prices, and 
give a lift to business in other mar- 
kets, including the United States. 


everyone is confident it will). The gov 

ernment took its first major step to coy» 
with the situation when it introduced a 
bill last week which will give the new! 

created Minister of Supply the power to 
lay in supplies of all kinds of goods ne 

essary to the military or to the civiliay 
population in time of war, and to mak: 
private industries give precedence t 

government orders as well as requisition 
manufacturing and storage facilities and 
fix prices. 

British industry knows now that there 
are enough government orders on hand, 
in addition to private business, to absorb 
before the end of this year practically all 
of the remaining unemployed in the coun- 
try. And in industries requiring the most 
highly skilled labor there is already a 
shortage of some kinds of workers. 

When the British revealed the details 
of their 1939-40 budget last April, it 
showed that the government planned to 
borrow about $1,800,000,000 this year in 
order to carry out the vast armament 
program. This compares with $600,000, 
000 last year. 


Cutting Deeper Into Income 


British business men boost this year’s 
figure to nearly $2,000,000,000, when th: 
costs of conscription are added, whic! 
means that it is approximately 8% of th 
present national income. This is pro 
portionately about twice the maximun 
amount raised in any one year for pub 
lic works in the United States, and it 
gives some indication of the relative 
magnitude of the arms loans in Britau 
and of the expansion of the national pro 
duction which is necessary if the arma- 
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ment program is not merely to involve 
an inflation of prices. 

While the British are very near ca- 
pacity production in several industries 
now, it is the possibility of a labor 
shortage which is worrying the country 
most because it is not possible to remedy 
that condition as readily as a factory 
shortage. 


They Have It Figured Out 


The British base their conclusions on 
figures. Expenditures on armaments this 
year are being increased $1,400,000,000 
over last year. Average yearly output of 
each worker in industry in Great Britain 
is roughly $1,200. This means that more 
than 1,000,000 of the 1,500,000 unem- 
ployed in Britain will be absorbed merely 
in meeting the enlarged armament de- 
mands. Since many of the unemployed 
are not skilled workers, and some of them 
are too old for active employment and 
only keep their names on the unem- 
ployed rolls in order to maintain their 
health insurance and pension rights, Brit- 
ish employers conclude that they are 
likely to be face to face with an acute 
labor shortage before 1940. 

The aircraft industry is one of the first 
which will feel the pinch. Between 1938 
and 1939, the increase in the purchases 
of aircraft provided for in the budget 
amounted to more than $210,000,000. 
The total number of unemployed work- 
ers in the aircraft, motor car, and rail- 
way building industries early this year 
was 16,500, and the average value of 
their output was above $3,000, so if all 
these men were put to work they could 
turn out little more than a quarter of the 
business for which orders are already as- 
sured. Even if improved methods of pro- 
duction are taken into consideration, the 
British know that they must quickly 
make provision to train more workers in 
this line, make transfers from other in- 
dustries where possible, or place orders 
for a part of the goods abroad. 


Steel Approaches Capacity 


In the steel industry, the country’s ca- 
pacity is rated at about 14,500,000 tons, 
and production at the end of March was 
already running at the rate of 13,000,000. 
With enormous demands ahead in both 
the shipbuilding and heavy arms trade, 
it seems obvious that Britain must en- 
large both labor reserves and plant 
capacity. 

It is clear to Englishmen that industry 
as a whole will find it increasingly diffi- 
cult to carry out its share of this year’s 
armament business, on top of heavy do- 
mestic demand from private industry, 
without the adoption of various drastic 
measures, the first of which is presaged 
in the bill before the government now 
giving the Ministry of Supply unusual 
powers over business in case of emer- 
gency. 

With or without pressure exerted by 
the government, business must make ar- 











rangements to retrain large numbers of 
workers who, under the pressure of a 
labor shortage, will be forced to shift 
from industries in which they are not 
longer needed (from textile machine 
building to aircraft production, for ex- 
ample); to retrain workers who have lost 
their skill because of long unemploy- 
ment; to resume the employment of 
women wherever possible; and to find 
ways of forcing unoccupied labor to 
move to new communities where their 
services are needed. 

Germany several years ago set the pace 
for the whole world in finding work for 
its jobless, though admittedly many of 
them were absorbed in the army. Last 
year, Germany imported more than 
1,000,000 workers, but many of them 
came only for the purpose of handling 
such temporary tasks as gathering the 
harvest. 

France, in the April decrees, brought 
its labor completely under the control of 
the government whenever centralized ac- 
tion is necessary to speed the armament 
drive and meet any phase of the national 
emergency. 


More Control of the Economy 


Britain is moving more cautiously, but 
the creation of special emergency pow- 
ers for the Minister of Supply is the be- 
ginning of a greater government control 
over labor and business than British in- 
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dustry has known since the last war 
And if international tensions continue 
throughout the summer, British execu 
tives know that they are in for a lot 
Full order- books 
and the prospect of good profits, in addi 


more control measures 


tion to the patriotic appeal when the 
government is moving into a war econ 
omy even if there is still no war, pre 
vent any serious opposition. 
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To Europe by Air 

Pan American's regular transatlantic 
air passenger service between the United 
States, and Portugal and France, via the 
Azores, will get under way June 28. Ini 
tial schedules will take the big 42-pas- 
senger Boeing clippers over the same 
southerly air mail route flown since May 
20, to Lisbon, first port of call, in 22 
hours. Passenger rates are quoted at $375 
one way and $675 round trip; they in- 
clude all meals and services. And on June 
24, Pan American will start a direct air 
mail service to Great Britain over the 
North Atlantic route. 


Commercial Loans Rise 


Montreat—With Canadian municipali 
ties, under pressure of public opinion, cut 








eliminate spoilage 


Use 
Ryerson Certified Steels 





and get better results at lower cost by using 


Reduce failures a 
Ryerson Certified Steels—steels that represent the highest quality obtainable in cach different 


classification, 


In Ryerson Certified Steels you are assured the utmost uniformity 


freedom from hard spots 


desirable bending and fabricating characteristics that reduce shop labor costs and help produce 


sound dependable jobs in less time. 


On alloy steels where results are dependent on heat treatment, Ryerson selects whole heats of 
each analysis—tests and actually heat treats bars to determine their response—then compiles complete 
data to guide the heat treater in securing the best possible results. He does not have to test 
to guess or take chances. He knows the characteristics of each bar of steel with which he is working. 

yerson Certified Steels also include carbon, tool and stainless steels that mect definite high 
standards of uniformity and quality. They offer a safe, sure way of getting maximum value from 


your steel dollar. 
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Jersey City. 


Let us send you the Ryerson Stock List showing the full 
Certified Steels—in all shapes and sizes—carried in stock for 
shipment. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, 
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1. LIFE INSURANCE 


Ry Joseph B, Maclean, The Mutual Life 
Insurance Co, of N. YY. A practical and 
non-technical explanation of the principles 
and practice of the life insurance business 
in all its phases, New, up-to-date fifth 
edition just published. $4.00 


2. SELLING MEN'S 
APPAREL THROUGH 
ADVERTISING 


By M. M. Lebensburger. A 
manual of advertising methods for retail 
men's apparel store managers and others 
interested in their problems, Covers the 
fundamentals and mechanics of advertis- 
ing and shows how to coordinate advertis- 
ing with promotion and other store prob- 
lems. $3.00 


3. SOCIAL CONTROL 
OF BUSINESS 


Ry J. M. Clark, Columbia University. A 
complete revision of this standard text on 
social control of business, discussing thor- 
oughly the “New Deai” school of economic 
regulation and its application in America. 
$5.00 


4. SECRETARIAL 
EFFICIENCY 


By Frances Faunce and Frederick Nichols. 
Here are methods of procedure which the 
employer would 
like to lay out for 
his secretary, if 
he had time, to- 
gether with hints 
which he might 
well give for her 
improvement. In- 
terprets in the 
large, and in de- 
tail, what the 
employer expects 
his secretary to 
do, to know, to 
be. $3.50 


practical 
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ting down on wasteful expenditures— 
new municipal bond issues have been 
relatively scarce this year, despite record 
low yields for better issues—and the Do- 
minion and provincial governments in- 






creasingly tightening up on new outlays, | 


the Bank of Canada’s “easy money pol- 


icy” is gradually loosening up business | 


borrowing. In April, for the second suc- 


cessive month, commercial loans by the | 


banks increased, advancing $13,500,000 
over March, to $814,000,000. This figure 
is $44,300,000 higher than that for April 
of last year. 


Shareholder on Air 


Toxyo—Chairmen at stockholders’ meet- 
ings the world over are familiar with the 
heckling shareholder who makes the best 
of his vote to press “reforms” of some 
sort or another. One Mr. Soyka, of Shang- 
hai, who has interests in numerous rubber 
plantations in the Far East, has a new 


technique. In order to galvanize his co- | 


shareholders into more effective opposi- 
tion, he has bought time from station 
XHHD, Shanghai, where he may be 
heard every Tuesday night at 9:20. His 
meetings close with a goodnight wish and 
“pleasant dreams of better dividends to 
come.” 


Spanish Prospects 

Virriotic attacks against the United 
States by General Franco’s controlled 
press are having only a partial effect in 
dulling Spanish interest in American 
automobiles and machinery. Business 
Publisher’s International, McGraw-Hill 
affiliate, publishing Spanish-language 
magazines, notes that Spain so far this 
year gives it the largest percentage in- 
crease in circulation over 1938 of any 
country. Just how much of this interest 
will be converted into actual purchases 
may depend on the success of Ambassa- 
dor Alexander W. Weddell in combatting 
the ideological advantage enjoyed by Dr. 





Helmuth Wohltat, now in Spain to ne- | 


gotiate a special Hispano-German trade | 


treaty. 
Money to Canada 


Montreat—Reflecting the continued 
flight of foreign capital into Canada, the 
government report on the condition of 
Canadian chartered banks at the end of 
April shows foreign deposits at $468,000,- 
000, an increase of $71,000,000 since July 
of last year, and a gain of $48,000,000 in 
the first four months of this year. In addi- 
tion to these haven-seeking deposits is a 
large total of foreign-owned securities 
sent to Canadian depositories for safe- 
keeping, and on which no reliable figures 
are available. Also, there has been 

steady flow of capital from Europe, and 
to a certain extent from the United States 
into Canadian securities. In reflection of 


| this, the leading investment issues on 


Canadian markets are selling at their 
highs for the year, and, in some cases, at 
all-time highs. 
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Truth about Advertising 


RecentLty tHe Crowell Publishing Co. 
launched in its four national magazines 
an advertising campaign about advertis- 
ing (BW—May27'39,p29). It is planned 
to tell their readers something construc- 
tive about advertising and its works. A 
fine job, too, because there is plenty of 
propaganda on the negative side. 

In their copy, the Crowell people, are 
having recognized leaders of typical in- 
dustries answer some of the specific at- 
tacks on advertising that are being 
bandied about by its critics. And at this 
point, it’s worth while for business men 
to remember that they are going to hear 
a lot more from these critics. They have 
a real interest, therefore, in every effort 

keep the people straight as to the 
occasion and validity of such attacks. 

One reason for them is the so-called 
“consumer” movement, which was dis- 
cussed at length in the April 22 issue 
of Bustness Week. Naturally, those to 
whom the “consumer movement” is a 
business will prosper in proportion as 
they shake the confidence of the public 
in advertised products and in the integ- 
rity of the manufacturers themselves. 
That’s how the “consumer movers” cre- 
ate a market for their own services. 
Their sales philosophy might be ex- 
pressed in the injunction: doubt every- 
thing always—and when in doubt, come 
to us. One effective way to shake the 
faith of the public in a company and 
its products is to impugn its advertising 
—all advertising. That is, all advertis- 
ing except that of the “consumer mov- 
rs” themselves. So advertising generally 
is under attack from its competitors of 
the so-called consumer movement. 

Then, too, advertising comes under at- 
tack from those who can make political 
capital of a prejudice against Big Busi- 
ness. Since Big Business does Big Ad- 
vertising the latter becomes suspect. 
And since most business uses advertising 
to stay big or to help it grow bigger, all 
advertising must be tainted. Moreover, 
since the press is dependent on advertis- 
ing patronage, those who, for one reason 
or another, do not like the press are after 
the scalp of advertising. 

There are other reasons why advertis- 
ing is under attack, not the least of which 
is its abuse by some advertisers. This 
was candidly recognized by business at 
the consumer forum held in Buffalo last 
week under the auspices of the Better 
Business Bureaus (BW—Jun10°39,p27) . 
So far as that abuse is concerned, legiti- 
mate business and legitimate advertising 
have every reason to go along with the 
attackers. They have, in fact, beaten 
them to it. Advertising men and pub- 
lishers took the lead in cleaning up 


vicious advertising practice long before 
the consumer movement and the would- 
be censors of the press began to make 
themselves heard. The job is not finished 
—it never will hotest the advertising 
fraternity may be counted on to continue 
at it for whatever time and in whatever 
quarters it may be necessary. That is a 
matter of sheer self-preservation, regard- 
less of any broader consideration. 

But business and advertising 
must stand and turn against the attack- 
ers is the point at which the effort no 
longer is one of correction but becomes 
Right now we are 
living through one of those periodical 
visitations to which the human race is 
subject. Whenever it afflicts us, we seem 
to know no method to get rid of rats 
except to burn down the houses. So the 
social and economic fire-bugs are having 
a field day. And as usual, the flames are 
doing more damage than the evils they 
are supposed to cure. 


w here 


one of destruction. 


Our only recourse in the face of such 
emergencies is to pour on the fires all the 
water of fact and reason that we can 
command; and then hope it will quench 
the flames before the structure is gutted 
and it becomes necessary for us to start 
building all over again. But the trouble 
is that fires always get a head start, and 
the firemen always have a stern chase. 
Sometimes, too, 
mable material lying around that before 
we can spit on our hands and get busy 
we have a conflagration in full swing. 

Fortunately that is not true of adver- 
tising. The American people have too 
shrewd an understanding of its merits to 
be stampeded into any wholesale hostility 
toward it. 
is—together with mass production, the 
most distinctive contribution that Amer- 
ican business has made to the modern in- 
dustzial economy. So they will not go 
haywire—if only they are kept posted. 
They will not forget its benefits if we see 
that they know all the answers to the at- 
tacks that are made on it. To provide 


those answers is the job of the advertis- 


ing business—and its fire department. 
The Advertising Federation of America 
and all the other associations of adver- 
tisers, publishers, and advertising agen- 
cies which have rendered such valiant or- 
ganized effort on the job welcome Tom 
Beck and his sturdy contingent of Crow- 
ell Hose No. 1, as they stretch in to get 
a stream on the latest outbreak of the 
anti-advertising flames. Talking, as he 
does, to some 10,000,000 families, he can 
do a lot to keep the Truth about Adver- 
tising before the American people, just 
as he has done his part for many years 
to keep Truth im Advertising for the ben- 
W.T.C, 


efit of those same people. 

















At Both Fairs— 
Contemporary 
Science and Art 
representing 
79 countries 


. are combined in two unusual 





exhibits, each of which displays 
the talents of 79 painters and 300 
International Business Machines 
Corporation research engineers 
and their assistants. 


These exhibitions will be inter- 
esting and enlightening to all who 
have an opportunity to visit them 
in the company’s Galleries of Sci- 
ence and Art: 

NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 

Business Systems 
and Insurance Building 
GOLDEN GATE 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 
Palace of Electricity 
and Communication 

















there’s so much inflam- | 


They recognize it for what it | 








In A Score Of Industries, Butler 
Steel Buildings Save 3 Ways 


jetured here are 3 widely varied uses of Butler Stee! 
Surlainne. The big Butler Catalog shows a hundred 
installations. if you are going to need fire-safe 
large or smali—then Butler is prepared to 
+_* = wa. Cw y 30% to 60% savings in first 
Permanent structures; soeedy, 
low-cost f.. a =F low 
maintenance cost have more 
and more made Butler Steel 
Buildings the logical choice 
ae industry for more 


waite fopay for your copy 

of the Butler Steel Building 
Book. Then send your specifi- 
cations on the size and type 
building needed. 


READY-MADE STEEL BUILDINGS 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ea 950 SIXTH AVE. 5. E., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 
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Britain’s Need Sets the Pace 


a PoLtanp, more than a million soldiers line the 
German frontiers, and Warsaw laborers are fever- 
ishly rebuilding basements into air-raid shelters. 

In China, Japanese troops flank the British conces- 
sion in Tientsin demanding a showdown on Britain’s 
alleged “cooperation” with recalcitrant Chinese in 
Japan’s new Asiatic empire. 

In Holland, the dykes are mined, and Dutch airmen 
keep their planes warmed up and their eyes on the 
eastern skies. 

But in England, 


there is a boom. 

le STARTED last December, but went unnoticed dur- 
ing the excitement last spring when Germany occupied 
Czechoslovakia, Italy took over Albania, and London 
Rumania, and Greece. 

It blossomed in April. When 
finally sharpened their pencils and began to calculate 
what the new defense plans would do for business, 
they found that Britain was rushing headlong toward 
a new all-time peak of business activity (see chart, 
page 48), and that the country was threatened with 
They 


guaranteed Poland, 
British economists 


a labor shortage before the end of the year. 
discovered that managers in the airplane factories 
were already asking for the transfer of skilled work- 
ers from other industries which were less fully occu- 
and that retail trade—except in the luxury 
lines—was already the effects of 
employment and higher wages. They found the movies 
beer sales soaring, and the railroads forced 


pied, 
showing fuller 
packed, 
to increase weekend train service to England’s popu- 
lar resorts, 

The British also have a conscript army—their first 
in peace times. Downtown London is a beehive of 
newly-constructed air-raid shelters. 
down the ways every day. Shells and guns pile up in 
government warehouses. Planes line the floors of new 
factories, fill military air fields, darken the skies along 
Great military towns are mushroom- 


A new ship comes 


the south coast. 
ing into existence to house the new armed forces, 
textile mills rush shipments of new uniforms, and 
great warehouses are filled with food supplies. 


, are the war preparations which started the 
present boom. But billions of pounds worth of govern- 
ment orders have put people back to work, have created 
new consumer demands, and have given private indus- 
try the courage to go ahead with expansion and 
retooling plans, curtailed since the slump of 1938. 


Now there is a rush for raw materials, for men, f 
know th 
year they will be forced | 


bigger plants. British executives already 
before the end of this 
turn to Canada and the United States for supp! 
mentary materials and parts, and that their demand 
will push up prices on world markets, just as th 
did in the smaller boom of 1936 and 19387. 


already has its first important British arms orde: 


Canad 


flow of inquiries for prices and delivery terms ho 
now reached the United States, and goes far be yon 
the field of Britain 
important emergency purchases in this market. 


aviation where made its first 

Something big is developing which is just beginning 
to be felt the Wnited States. Britain is the world’s 
greatest trading nation, When it starts seriously to 
flour, Argentina, 
When its fac 
tories begin turning out uniforms and boots for a 
South Africa, 
And when its war indus 


stock war reserves of wheat and 


Australia, and Canada feel the effects. 
vast new conscript army, Uruguay, 
and New Zealand know it. 
feverish new means big 


tries gear up to levels, it 


orders for copper, lead, steel, and rubber from al! 


over the world. In no other country except the 
United States can a business slump or a boom so 


quickly influence world business. 


via FEAR OF WAR has in no sense disappeared in 
England. But Britain nonetheless is at work, and 
the world is beginning to feel the impulse. 

The cause of the new boom may not be sound, and 
its ultimate result may be deplorable, but the effects 
-for the moment—are substantial. Though it is sit 
ting on the European volcano, London has applied 
itself to its task, and that task work for 
Britain and for the world. No longer can the United 
States blame British influence for the 


state of business in this country, for out of Britain's 


means 
unsatisfactory 


need a new pace is being set for world business. 
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